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COMMENT ON THE CONTENTS 
Romain Roitutanp—one of the 


most distinguished men or letters in 
France — hardly needs an introduc- 
tion to our readers. He received the 
Nobel prize for literature in 1915, and 
is perhaps best known to Americans 
by the Jean Christophe series of novels. 


He is also a dramatist of distinc- 
tion, and has written several works on 
musicand literary criticism. During the 
war, and especially since the armistice, 
he has been a prominent member of a 
group of the most brilliant thinkers 
and writers in France, of strong 
pacifist sympathies and advanced 
social views, who have opposed the 
so-called punitive and imperialist pro- 
visions of the Versailles Treaty, and 
the policy of direct and indirect mili- 
tary intervention in Russia. 


AN article we print this week, de- 
scribing the experiences of a German 
war prisoner in devastated France dur- 
ing the first year after the armistice, 
has the merit of testimony from an un- 
usual viewpoint. The writer’s criti- 
cism of French reconstruction methods 
may be biased, yet the inefficiency and 
disorganization he describes are a post- 
war phenomenon everywhere. Un- 
doubtedly, there has been much waste 


and inefficiency in France, as there has 
been in the restored regions of Italy — 
and for that matter in Germany itself. 
France spent more than twenty billion 
francs upon its ruined departments up 
to June 25, 1920. Nearly twenty- 
eight per cent of this sum was used for 
administrative expenses. At a recent 
housing congress in Lyon, attended by 
contractors, engineers, and govern- 
ment officials, evidence was presented 
to show that vast sums had been mis- 
spent through bad management. In- 
deed, the revelations made there re- 
produce, with greater detail, many of 
the criticisms of the German war 
prisoner whose account we publish. 
And yet there seems to be constant 
improvement, as the authorities and 
their employees get a better grasp of 
the problem before them. Concluding 
the account of the failures and lessons 
associated with this reconstruction 
work, the Neue Zitircher Zeitung 
says: 

No purpose is served by discussing who is 
responsible. The government alone is not at 
fault. Many excellent suggestions were made 
by the higher officials in charge which went 
astray in the labyrinth of government bureaus 
and produced no effect. These billions of francs 
include millions lost in experiments which have 


been failures. To-day the broad lines of recon- 
struction are at last understood. 
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Soon after the Soviet government 
was organized, A. Lunacharsky, a Rus- 
sian writer and dramatist, was made 
Minister of Public Instruction. Under 
him are two commissioners, one for the 
Petrograd, and the other for the Mos- 
cow state theatres. The private the- 
atres in Moscow were left alone, but 
those of Petrograd vere placed under 
the direction of Madame Andreyeva, 
a former actress, and the wife of Max- 
im Gorky. Provincial theatres were 
placed under the control of the local 
soviets. The theatre section of the 
ministry of Public Instruction is in 
charge of Madame Kamineff, who is 
Trotzky’s sister. 

Almost simultaneously a new society, 
called the Proletculte, was founded and 
spread rapidly throughout Soviet Rus- 
sia. Its members agitate against the 
existing bourgeois theatre, and advo- 
cate opening theatres in which the 
actors shall be amateurs from the 
working classes, who represent on the 
stage the psychology of factory work- 
ers. This society has opened dramatic 
schools and given performances. How- 
ever, thanks to Lunacharsky’s own 
belief that the bourgeois theatre still 
has a function to perform even in a 
proletarian state, the latter is per- 
mitted to survive. 

Apparently, dramatic expression is 
the form of art which the Bolsheviki 
have found best fitted to mold the 
minds of their followers. In the article 
which we print this week Lunacharsky 
defends his thesis, that even bourgeois 
art may be made to serve the prole- 
tarian scheme of wsthetic education. 


Routr Branpt, a well-known Ger- 
man war correspondent, one of whose 
articles we publish this week, accom- 
panied the Bolshevist army when its 
invasion of Poland was at high tide. 
He contributes this additional im- 
pression of that army to the Berlin Tag: 


I saw the Soviet Russian army in battle all of 
yesterday and to-day. I have seen the staff 
and the soldiers advancing and in repose. The 
army gives the impression of being well dis- 
ciplined, and completely under the control of its 
officers. It has all the materials which an ad- 
vancing army should have and is confident of 
victory. An officer, who was fighting as a 
Junker at Neidenburg in 1914, said to me: ‘We 
have marched eight hundred kilometres and al- 
though we have been constantly engaged with 
the enemy we have averaged twenty kilometres 
a day. That wears out uniforms but strengthens 
morale.’ 


The illustrated supplements of Ber- 
lin newspapers of middle August dates 
contain pictures of Bolshevist troops 
apparently well armed, but in many 
cases wearing civilian clothes. 


BRITISH LIBERALISM AND DEPEND- 
ENT NATIONS 


Tue London Nation devotes two 
articles, under the captions ‘Reces- 
sional’ and ‘Processional’ to Great 
Britain’s contradictory policies in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. Speaking of 
the government’s recent dealings with 
the Arabs, it says: 


Readers of official communications about 
Mesopotamia will note with some interest the 
language in which the Arabs are described. 
They are spoken of as ‘rebels’; such and such an 
area, we are told, is ‘in revolt’; ‘the revolu- 
tionary movement is becoming anarchical.’ 
The population to whom these terms are applied 
is living on its own territory with the legal 
status of Turkish subjects. Is it against Turkey 
that they are in revolt ? No: they are making 
war on the officials and soldiers of a Power which 
professes to be helping them to organize their 
political and economic life. These officials have 
been so successful in that task that seven times 
as large a force as the Turks kept in Mesopo- 
tamia is found to be too small to maintain order. 


Referring to the deportation of 
Arabs, and the pressure brought to 
bear on the native population ¢o ob- 
tain an expression of sentimeat favor- 
able to Great Britain, this writer says: 


There have been, Heaven knows, impostures 
enough over mandates and the League of Na- 
tions, but even our hardened world will be a 
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little shocked to learn that Arabs were actually 
deported from Mesopotamia in order to secure 
a mandate for Great Britain. If ever France 
and Britain turn King’s evidence against each 
other, what a story will be disclosed to the world 
of the methods by which these two Powers have 
given effect to their lofty professions in the 
Middle East! Both Powers are reaping the 
inevitable consequences of bloodshed, expendi- 
ture, and political complications of which no- 
body can see the issue. 


And finally: 


By what right do we claim:authority over 
these populations? The right, we are told, 
which is also a duty, to see that the natural re- 
sources of the world are not wasted or neglected. 
In the name of this right we spend millions of 
money on guerilla war, keep the country in a 
state of disorder as complete as the worst native 
anarchy could produce, and kill off the men who 
ought to do the irrigation and the cultivation to 
secure for the world the enjoyment of these re- 
sources. The right, says the English official, to 
keep India’s doorsteps clean. But that is to put 
ourselves in the position of Austria after 1815. 
Austria claimed the right to withold freedom 
from other peoples because she had to consider 
the security of her empire. We know how 
Europe paid for that claim. Are we going to 
make Asia Minor pay as heavily for a similar 
claim to-day ? The truth is that we cannot de- 
fend India by merely extending our political 
authority, by such methods as the Persian agree- 
ment and the subjugation of Mesopotamia; we 
can only defend India by living with these popu- 
lations on terms that involve no antagonism 
between our interests and their national and 
racial spirit. 

While deploring England’s aggres- 
sion in Mesopotamia the Nation praises 
the proposal to withdraw from Egypt, 
where the British administration was 
helpless to benefit the Egyptians in 
view of the solid opposition of all 
classes to its rule. The British have 
left a record of real accomplishment in 
Egypt, which is to-day, 

Not only free, but rich, and not only rich, 
but the richest small country in the world. . . . 
That the new relationship has been wisely con- 
ceived we have little doubt. . . . If, indeed, it be 
true that after nearly forty years of mastery of 
Egypt we have left one of the most intelligent 


of Eastern races unprovided with a governing 
or an official class, Imperialism is its own ac- 


cusser and judge. But in moving out of Egypt’ 
way, while remaining by her side as a friend and 
adviser, we have done our best to insure the 
success of this essay in a mixed Eastern and 
Western civilization. . . . Elsewhere there is 
pure gain. We are quit of a desperate and losing 
struggle with a united people of great political 
aptitude.. We spare the best part of an army 
corps. We acquire a friend and a house of call 
on our way to the East, and an absolute security 
for that passage. We pacify Mohammedan 
India.... We husband our strength,— 
moral, financial, political,— and rise refreshed 
from at least one of the miserable conflicts of 
the war. We create a nation instead of destroy- 
ing one; and build a bit of the new world instead 
of waging insensate strife on its most plastic 
material. Imperialism is indeed stricken. 
Henceforth it is bound to recede in the national 
consciousness and to take an even lower and less 
honored piace in the fabric of the British Com- 
monwealth. And that, in our view, is the 
greatest gain of all. 


THE EGYPTIAN SETTLEMENT 


Tue London Times summarizes the 
agreement which has been concluded 
between representatives of the Egyp- 
tian nationalists and the British mis- 
sion as follows: 


The independence of Egypt will be recognized 
by Great Britain, who will guarantee Egypt’s 
integrity against outside aggression. In return 
Egypt will recognize Great Britain’s privileged 
position in the valley of the Nile and will agree 
in case of war to give her’ every facility and 
access to Egyptian territory. 

Great Britain will maintain a garrison in 
Egypt in the Canal Zone. 

Egypt will regain control of her foreign rela- 
tions subject to her not making treaties at 
variance with British policy, and will have the 
right to have her own diplomatic representatives 
abroad. They will, in all probability, be confined 
for the present to those countries where she has 
commercial interests; in others the British repre- 
sentative will act for Egyptian interests. 

The Capitulations will be done away with and 
the veto on legislation affecting foreigners will 
be vested in the High Commissioner. Negotia- 
tions will take place with the Powers in this 
direction as soon as the final agreement is signed 
between the British and Egyptian government. 
Meanwhile, the scheme providing fer the closing 
of the Consular Courts and the transference of 
their jurisdiction to the mixed tribunals is being 
proceeded with and negotiations are in progress 
with the Powers. 
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There will be no more advisers in the different 
Ministries, as at present is the case, but a British 
official will be appointed to take over and carry 
out the operations of the Public Debt Commis- 
sion, and another British official will look after 
the legislation affecting foreigners. If the Egyp- 
tian government so desire they will be able to 
ask these officials for expert advice. 

The rights of the British officials at present 
in the service will be safeguarded, and any who 
are dispensed with by the Egyptian government, 
or who wish to resign on the introduction of the 
new régime, will be generously compensated. A 
special commission will most probably be set up 
to examine the question of the British officials to 
be retained in the service. All British officials 
thus retained or appointed in the future will be 
responsible to the Egyptian head of the depart- 
ment to which they are appointed. 


The details of this agreement are to 
be fully worked out in a treaty of 
alliance, which it is proposed to nego- 
tiate as soon as it is ascertained that 
local opinion in Egypt itself is in favor 
of the proposed arrangement. Prob- 
ably the Egyptian National Assembly 
will be asked to incorporate these 
provisions in a new constitution, to be 
adopted as a basis for the future 
government. 


INFLATION IN ENGLAND 


At the last meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, recently held at Cardiff, the 
question of credit, inflation, and prices 
occupied a prominent place in the 
discussions. Mr. A. H. Gibson, a lead- 
ing English banker, asserted that the 
abnormal expansion of currency during 
the war had caused an enormous 
change in the distribution of wealth 
and in the purchasing power of the 
community. Notwithstanding the suc- 
cessive increases in wages some sec- 
tions of labor were worse off than be- 
fore the war, and inflation was a cause 
of the prevailing social discontent and 
labor troubles. 

Inflation was also reducing British 
exports, because it increased the cost 


of production. When the. present 
scarcity of finished goods in certain 
countries is satisfied, manufacturing 
nations like the United Kingdom (and 
the speaker might have added the 
United States) will find themselves 
unable to compete against the lower 
prices of other countries. Unemploy- 
ment will become rife, possibly lead- 
ing to the destruction of property, 
and conditions bordering on civil 
revolution. 


High prices, discontent, labor troubles, and 
the probable loss in the future of a considerable 
part of our former volume of export trade are 
some of the fruits of this monetary inflation 


policy. 


WARSAW IN ITS DAYS OF PERIL 


A Warsaw correspondent of the 
Journal de Genéve, writing at a time 
when the Bolshevist army was re- 
ported to be only twelve miles from 
the city’s suburbs, says: 


The streets preserve their usual Sunday as- 
pect. Elegantly clad ladies promenade the 
fashionable avenues . . . elegant young officers 
in brilliant uniforms saunter along, rattling their 
sabres and apparently without a thought of the 
service they might be elsewhere. Tables have 
been set up at the principal corners, Jaden with 
buttered cakes and steaming samovars. All 
the soldiers who pass are given a glass of tea and 
a muffin. The poor boys are surprised at this 
attention, and smack their lips over the unac- 
customed dainty. It takes so little to make 
people happy, and no better propaganda against 
the spirit of defeat and Bolshevism could be 
conceived. 

Comparing Warsaw to-day and Paris during 
the dark hours of 1914, I cannot help making 
certain reflections for which I hope my Polish 
friends will pardon me. On the banks of the 
Seine the hearts of the people were much more 
with their soldiers on the front. They waited 
more anxiously for news from the scene of opera- 
tions, They talked of but one thing, the war. 
They thought of but one thing, resistance to the 
last, and ultimate victory. 

Warsaw, almost on the line of battle now, has 
too much the attitude of a city far from the 
front. The young soldiers returning from the 
firing line, where they have been fighting 
splendidly for a year, and who, if ably com- 
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manded and properly equipped could easily win 
a victory even now, must ask themselves, when 
they see the host of vigorous young men in 
civilian garb or unsoiled uniforms regarding 
them curiously, why they are the only ones to 
suffer danger and hardship. 


In discussing the military situation 
at this time, European papers at- 
tributed the critical military situation 
which then prevailed to the refusal of 
Pilsudski to accept French advice and 
withdraw the forces needed from Ga- 
licia to strengthen the northern front. 


THE anticipation expressed by Karl 
Radek, in the article upon the Polish 
war, which we published in our issue 
of September 18, that the working 
people of Poland might rise behind the 
military front to welcome the advanc- 
ing Soviet forces, seems little likely to 
be realized. The Polish Labor Party 
was in the foreground of the movement 
to mobilize all the national forces to 
resist the Russian advance. In their 
appeal they say: ‘Never has a revolu- 
tion been brought on the points of bayo- 
nets. A revolution can be only the 
result of the will and effort of the work- 
ing population. The Bolsheviki bring 
us slavery, destruction, hunger, pov- 
erty, and the degradation of the Polish 
workingman. To invasion, to tyranny, 
there is one answer — armed force.’ 

Comparative economic conditions in 
Poland and Russia have also proved 
an effective argument with the work- 
ingmen of the former country. It is 
shown that according to Soviet statis- 
tics the output of coal in the Bolshevist 
Republic fell, during the first four 
months of 1920, forty per cent below 
that of the corresponding months for 
1919, and that it is now only one 
seventh of what it was before the war. 
In Poland, on the other hand, in spite 
of the protracted strike in March, the 
output is already seventy per cent of 
the pre-war quantity. 


Meantime Jewish emigration is be- 
ing encouraged, and two hundred and 
fifty thousand people of that race are 
preparing to leave the country. Ac- 
cording to a Warsaw correspondent: 
‘The vast majority is emigrating to the 
United States. These belong mostly 
to the class of paupers who seek assist- 
ance from their families who emigrated 
earlier. Quite different is the character 
of the emigration to Palestine. The 
Jewish youth, full of enthusiasm and 
vigor, is leaving Poland to put his 
service at the disposal of the new 
Jewish state.’ 


GERMAN INFLUENCE IN ROUMANIA 


DescriBiné the present situation in 
Roumania, a correspondent, writing 
from that country to the Journal de 
Genéve, late in July, says: 


‘The absent are always wrong.’ These people 
of the East are the most forgetful of men, and 
so the proverb is more true here than anywhere 
else. Now there is hardly a Frenchman to be 
seen in Bucharest. Germans are everywhere. 
This question of ‘effectives’ is as important for 
the economic struggle in times of peace, as it is 
on the battle field in times of war. Moreover, 
Germany continues to enjoy the advantage of its 
central position. Then, the German newspapers 
continually represent France as physically ex- 
hausted, and Germany as a country which has 
retained all its powers of production. This bluff 
is working. People are listening on only one 
line. In a word, as a result of this active German 
propaganda and the Oriental apathy of the 
country, men are forgetting gradually what 
Germany was during the war, and now recall 
only what it was before the war. 


GENERAL WRANGEL 


GENERAL WRANGEL, or Baron Peter 
Wrangel, whose recognition by France 
has recently brought him into greater 
prominence than formerly, is a Baltic 
German nobleman, and was of marked 
pro-German sympathies during the 
war. He is recognized, however, as an 
able officer who was loyal to the Tsar’s 
person, and who has shown great 
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courage and ability in reorganizing 
not only the military but also the 
political forces of the anti-Bolsheviki 
in southern Russia. Incidentally, it 
should be remarked that there is a 
large German element in this section, 
and that the German colonists in 
Crimea have exercised much influence 
in that region since the revolution. 
Two prominent cadets of German 
descent, Mr. Struve and Mr. Giers, are 
in his cabinet. 


JAPAN’S ANTI-AMERICAN PRESS 


WE have previously noted the anti- 
American press campaign which has 
been raging in Japan, apparently 
apropos of the prospective visit of a 
delegation of Congressmen from the 
United States. The best papers nat- 
urally have been more restrained than 
the sensational press, but the most 
rabid American baiters include jour- 
nals of very wide popularity. Among 
the more prominent of the extremist 
papers is the Kokumin, which is 
edited by a Christian and a member of 
the House of Peers, while the Hochi, 
another leader in this campaign, has 
been conducted for many years in the 
political interests of Marquis Okuma. 
Kokumin has been devoting the better 
part of a page in each issue to sensa- 
tional articles on the perfidy of the 
United States, accusing America of 
fostering disloyalty among Japanese 
subjects, of fomenting rebellion in 
Korea, and of favoring anti-Japanese 
movements in China. 

Rather significantly some of the 
Japanese papers link Great Britain and 
the United States in their charges of an 


organized campaign against Japan’s 
interests in the Far East. 


THE COLBY NOTE IN FRANCE 


AccorDING to a Paris telegram in 
the Berlin Vossische Zeitung of August 
14, Secretary Colby’s note to the 


‘Italian ambassador in Washington, 


defining the American attitude toward 
Russia, reached Paris in a distorted 
form, apparently as a result of a ‘hoax.’ 
This version convinced the French 
government that our authorities were 
in fuller accord with France in its 
Russian and Polish policy than ac- 
tually was the case; and it is rumored 
in Paris that this opinion induced 
France to recognize General Wrangel. 


A GERMAN IN SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


CounsELLoR Ruopr, whose letter 
from former German Southwest Africa 
we recently published, continues his 
account of that new British possession 
in succeeding issues of the Vossische 
Zeitung. He speaks of the abundance 
of butter, meat, fresh water fish, and 
vegetables to be found on the tables of 
the settlers. The colony is now pro- 
ducing its own wine. While criticising 
some of the measure of the British ad- 
ministration, this German visitor ac- 
knowledges that the new rulers have 
introduced many commendable re- 
forms. They have completely cleared 
Swakopmund of typhus and of the pest 
of flies which formerly infested the 
place. In spite of considerable initial 
opposition, they have segregated the 
native population in a separate town, 
some half a mile from the European 
town. 
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[Le Populaire (Paris Radical Socialist Daily), August 19] 
A LETTER TO TEACHERS 


BY ROMAIN ROLLAND 


Dear Comrapss: I regret I am un- 
able to attend your convention, but I 
am with you in spirit. We are united 
in our common condemnation of the 
present system of instruction. Your 
charge, that this system has failed and 
that the middle class régime which it 
represents has failed, is not quite 
just. Unhappily the present system 
has been only too successful. We are 
now witnessing its disastrous effect. 
Our schools are responsible for the 
present mentality of Europe, for our 
unwholesome exaggeration of national 
pride, for the universal distrust and 
envy which prevail among nations, for 
that clan egoism which seeks its own 
advantage in the misfortune of its 
neighbors, for the morbid exaltation of 
death and slaughter as a proper sacri- 
fice to lay on the altar of a barbarous 
fatherland. The hold which this sys- 
tem of national education has upon all 
the world is so strong, that even the 
freest minds have succeeded only pain- 
fully and slowly in liberating them- 
selves from its sway; and many even 
of these have not succeeded. Recall 
how the best intellect of Europe ab- 
dicated its rights and immunities dur- 
ing the war; recall the indecision and 
contradiction of our thinkers, trying to 
reconcile the unreconcilable in defiance 
of compelling evidence, trying to har- 
monize love of humanity with the wor- 
ship of that Moloch of nationalist 
savagery from which sprang the rival- 
ries which were mutilating and de- 
stroying humanity. 

Each one of us should search his 


conscience. As for myself, I freely 
make confession that although I strove 
honestly to free myself from prejudices, 
although I deluded myself with the 
belief that I had risen above them, 
only little by little did the experience 
of the war tear the bandages from my 
eyes, and enable me to recognize the 
enormous mass of falsehood and error, 
of prejudice and misrepresentation, 
which had been thrust upon me by my 
education. 

We have everything to reform, in 
history, in morals, and in public in- 
struction. This is particularly true of 
history. What is this history? It is 
the history of conquerors, of a nation, 
of a class, of a tribe, of a group which 
has succeeded in crushing its oppo- 
nents and which belittles, distorts, and 
denies all that does not promote its 
selfish interest or its vanity! 

I am sometimes reproached with 
being an apologist for the vanquished. 
No. But I am their defender against 
unjust coercion. The present civiliza- 
tion of Europe and America embodies 
the victory of only a fraction of the 
useful forces of the world. It is false to 
pretend that the mere physical su- 
premacy of this fraction necessarily 
proves that it is really the better 
fraction. No true and fruitful victory 
can be won except by the free codpera- 
tion of all the forces of humanity 
throughout the world. This is what we 
should look forward to. In every field 
of thought and learning, a broad free 
system of instruction should aim 
toward synthesis — synthesis of forces 
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now dispersed and too often conflict- 
ing, synthesis of different nations and 
different schools of thought. It follows 
necessarily from this principle that we 
must have a single system of public 
instruction for all nations, in which 
every current of human thought shall 
find expression, in which every apti- 
tude and capacity shall receive con- 
sideration; where the manual worker 
and the intellectual worker shall be 
given the same general education, 
which ought to be both speculative 


and practical. This system I would ~ 


call panhumanism. 

Permit me here to enter my dissent 
to the fourth resolution, adopted by 
the National Teachers’ Congress at 
Lyon. It reads as follows: 


The general system of instruction should aim 
to develop in the child to the utmost extent its 
intellectual, moral, and physical faculties; and 
should prepare the individual to contribute the 
largest possible amount to the product of 
society. 


These words seem to me to be sug- 
gestive of an era of combat, where our 
energies are constantly exerted to the 
extreme limit. It seems to me that 
such preaching threatens some danger 
to intellectual and moral hygiene, and 
even to physical health — if we pro- 
pose constantly to maintain this ex- 
treme point of tension. Society to-day 
is suffering less from lack of labor than 
from an irregularly and ill distributed 
application of that labor. This causes 
feverish crises, produced by disequil- 
ibrium in the social organism— dis- 
equilibrium between those who work 
too much and those who work too 
little, and between the normal needs 
of men and the overtax upon their 
energy. It seems to me that this dis- 
equilibrium is the characteristic feature 
of the modern epoch. It is a serious 
peril; for it exposes us wearied and with 
nerves on edge to every excess of 
thought and passion. I see the results 


of this condition in the current world- 
wide frenzy of social folly, in the 
confusion of spirit which has charac- 
terized Europe since July, 1914. We 
must seek to remedy this condition by 
trying to introduce into our system of 
instruction, and to create by that 
system, an ideal of harmony — of 
harmony in the sum total of human 
labor, in the better distribution of that 
labor, and in the accommodation of the 
services of each individual to the needs 
of all. 

The distribution of labor among all, 
which presupposes the obligation for 
all to labor, is a fundamental principle 
which cannot be put into effect, ex- 
cept by a radical transformation of 
society, and probably as the result of a 
revolution. Our schools should teach 
the necessity of enforcing this prin- 
ciple, and should exalt labor — the 
healing, healthful virtue of labor. But 
they should also show that it is 
supremely important to have this 
labor what I have called ‘harmonious.’ 
Our schools must discover the just 
mean between specialization and gen- 
eral culture, between training for 
tasks useful to the community, and 
preparing the individual to enjoy the 
higher pleasure of the intellect. Culti- 
vate the spirit of industry which 
benefits all, and also the habit of self- 
communion. 

In order to safeguard the last we 
must provide for every individual a 
necessary minimum of leisure, and 
complete freedom during this period of 
leisure. In your ardent promotion of 
social progress ‘to the utmost limit,’ 
provide places of retirement and re- 
freshment for the individual soul, 
where it may exercise its sacred right 
to commune with itself and to draw 
strength from the secret wells of its 
own being. A strong nation must have 
strong, selfreliant thinkers. 

Proceeding from these general prin- 
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ciples to the things which can be done 
to-day, we encounter, first of all, a 
government intent on moulding brains 
to serve its own purpose. 

We should take a lesson from the 
way the intellectual classes in Russia 
succeeded, between 1905 and 1914, in 
molding the thought of the Russian 
nation even under an oppressive and 
autocratic government. In spite of a 
tyrannical censorship they were able 
to spread the boldest thought through- 
out the widest classes of society. It is 
a great error to cling to the old idea, 
prevalent in France, that the Russian 
nation is the most ignorant in Europe; 
and to overlook the great change 
wrought during those fifteen years‘and 
the enormous thirst for reading and 
for knowledge recently awakened in 
that country. 

I have the honor to know some of 
the greatest minds in Russia, men who 
have devoted themselves to the educa- 
tion of their people. One of them told 
me that the Tsar’s censors had seized 
some forty of his books. When I sym- 
pathized with him he answered, witha 
smile: ‘Oh, that is nothing, one hun- 
dred and twenty copies got through.’ 
This gentleman was devoting his time 
to the publication of a series of little 
primers, designed to teach the com- 
mon people the outlines of science, 
art, and social economy. He had de- 
veloped marvelous talent as a popular 
encyclopedist for enlightening his 
people. 

Of course this was an exceptional 
case. But I think it would be an ex- 
cellent thing if groups of our educated 
men were to publish series of little 
educational works of an encyclopedic 
character, summarizing political, social, 
and literary history; civic morals, and 
scientific thought, so as to disencum- 
ber them of the false traditions, 
errors, and prejudices with which they 


are now overgrown. 
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Even our purest forms of literature 
are permeated with this fungus of prej- 
udice and error. Not only is the 
knowledge which our school children 
acquire of foreign writers limited to a 
minimum, but the selection of French 
writers which they are encouraged to 
read is governed by political design, 
and limited mainly to the classical 
authors of one or two centuries of the 
royal period. These writers represent 
but one age, an age not richer per- 
haps, or more truly Gallic, than other 
ages in our ten centuries of literary 
history. 

First and foremost, and all the time, 
the task of modern teachers should be 
to break down the prejudices which 
separate men. Let us adopt Voltaire’s 
old motto: ‘Crush the monster!’ and 
apply it to the new monsters which 
block our path. Let us arm ourselves 
for this battle with shafts selected from 
the armory of all the liberal thinkers 
of France, of those free archers of 
doubt and irony, Montaigne, Rabelais, 
and the encyclopedists. At the same 
time let us teach the child to know and 
to love his true fatherland, which is 
not bounded by narrow physical 
frontiers, but embraces all humanity; 
familiarize him with his foreign broth- 
ers, establish ties between him and 
them in the form of little publications 
and bulletins, by personal correspond- 
ence between the children of different 
nations, by translations and lessons, 
by an exchange of teachers, and by 
student tours. 

Finally, let us develop individual 
initiative. Let us arouse in our chil- 
dren the ardor of enthusiasm and hope; 
and let us prepare our coming genera- 
tion for great events ahead, events that 
cannot be realized without a struggle. 

Humanity can accomplish anything. 
The marvelous progress of science 
within a hundred years, prodigiously 
accelerated during the last twenty 
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years by unprecedented discoveries 
transforming the whole outlook of the 
human intellect, this magnificent tri- 
umphal march of the human spirit, 
reveals unlimited possibilities to our 
hopes. But just at this very moment 
the nations of Europe have chosen to 
take a backward course, to plunge 
themselves into the abyss of national- 
ist passion, of patriotic war, and of 
that horrible, abominable bestiality 
which devours its own flesh and blood! 

So let us be up and doing! Let us 
rally our energies, pledge anew our 
hope and faith in a magnificent frater- 
nal future, and repudiate the spirit of 
scepticism and negation which wor- 
ships the murderous idols of the past! 


The great men of the middle class in 
France and England, who in the 
vigorous maturity of their epoch won 
the revolutions of the last century and 
established their rule on the ruined 
thrones of royalty, now seek to dictate 
to humanity: ‘Thus far shalt thou go 
and no further!’ 

But thou shalt go further, none the 
less. Nothing shall stop thee. Human- 
ity, that is thy law! It is the law of 
the invincible spirit, that breath of 
the infinite, that divine spark which 
is in us, and which as long as men live 
will seek constantly to illumine by its 
intelligence and love a little more of 
the immense night which surrounds 
us. 


[Die Hilfe (Evangelical Political Weekly), July 25] 
A YEAR IN DEVASTATED FRANCE 


BY A GERMAN WAR PRISONER 


The author of this article was detained for more than a year after the armistice as a 
chief interpreter for a company of German prisoners employed in the devastated region 
between Verdun and Stenay. During this period he was in constant contact with 
the French civilian and military administration, as well as with the common people of 


the country. 


Most people are familiar with the 
administrative organization of the dev- 
astated regions. It isapparently simple 
and efficient. Each department is 
divided into sections which in turn are 
composed of smaller districts contain- 
ing twenty to twenty-five villages. 
Specialists, mostly trained engineers, 
are at the head of department and dis- 
trict administrations. In practice, how- 
ever, this administrative machinery 
does not function very well. If a re- 
turning settler wants to get a carload 


of goods from the interior of France, 
he must first secure permits from half 
a dozen government offices in Paris to 
purchase the goods, to have them trans- 
ported, and the like. When a deputy 
described these formalities in detail to 
his fellow members of Parliament, 
roars of angry laughter greeted his 
revelations. The government promised 
improvement, but little seems to have 
been done; or at least the reform did 
not penetrate further than the men at 
the top for no improvement occurred. 
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District boards are in charge of the 
construction and repair of roads. The 
first thing necesary to bring things 
back to norma! was to restore commu- 
nication by railways, highways, and 
canals. When the armistice occurred 
there was an excellently developed net- 
work of narrow gauge railroads covering 
all the region occupied by the German 
forces. Nothing remained to do but to 
put this system into immediate service 
in the work of reconstruction. But the 
French took precisely the opposite 
course. Wherever the existing rail- 
roads interfered with some momentary 
requirement — for instance, where they 
crossed a highway or a bridge — they 
were broken up and destroyed, with 
the result that within a few weeks 
these lines were available only for 
short distances and no longer were of 
general utility to the country as a 
whole. Auto trucks replaced these 
narrow gauge lines, but very inade- 
quately and expensively. 

The regular railway system was at 
the outset an almost complete wreck, 
and only slowly and with immense 
labor were single track lines restored. 
Even after the roads were in operation 
traffic was very light. For months 
only two trains passed in each direction 
daily at the point where I was sta- 
tioned. But heavy auto trucks were 
as numerous as ever, carrying goods 


between Vilosnes and Stenay, or 


Vilosnes and Verdun. 

The reconstruction of the canals was 
equally hesitating and unsystematic. 
The French possess many excellent 
waterways which have been in use 
since the time of the first Napoleon. 
Aithough neither wide nor deep they 
might be most serviceable for carrying 
heavy commodities into the devastated 
regions. Work was at once started 
upon their reconstruction, but here 
again little intervals were left un- 
finished so that through traffic could 


not be resumed. This was due to the 
fact that the restoration of the canals 
was let out to small contractors, under 
the general control of the government 
department for streets and bridges. An 
engineer could not help feeling sur- 
prised at the desultory way in which 
the work was done. Great areas in the 
lowlands were under water for months, 
so that no work could be done, because 
timely precaution had not been taken 
to remove the ruins of bridges, keep 
open spillways, and to clear outlets of 
easily removable obstacles. At inter- 
vals both civilians and soldiers found 
no other better employment than de- 
stroying with hand grenades the fish 
gathered at the deeper places in the 
canals. Each of these grenades tore a 
great hole in the tamped bottom of the 
excavation. Unexploded shells were 
buried in the slime and mud, some- 
times even appearing above the sur- 
face. No one took the trouble to re- 
move them before the canals were 
flooded. 

Naturally, all highways and byways 
were in a lamentable condition. The 
Americans made the most necessary 
repairs before they withdrew from this 
district, but a few weeks later no evi- 
dence of their labor remained. The 
Americans also laid out an immense 
central cemetery with some thirty 
thousand graves. They disinterred 
their fallen soldiers wherever they had 
been hastily buried in forest and field, 
placed the bodies in coffins, and brought 
them in auto trucks to this central rest- 
ing place. Naturally, all the roads lead- 
ing thither were badly cut up by this 
constant going and coming. Let me 
say in passing, that the Americans 
were very inconsiderate of the local 
population, and were decidedly un- 
popular with them. American and 
French soldiers did not salute each 
other, and the officers did so but 
coolly. At Brieulles, the Americans 
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shot up the holy images in the half- 
ruined church. I often observed per- 
sonally the following typically Ameri- 
can way of getting stone to repair 
roads or build their central cemetery. 
An auto would draw up in a village, 
stop in front of some half-ruined house 
with part of the fagade still standing. 
Turning crossway in the street, the 
driver would then back up against the 
house wall with such force that it 
would collapse and many of the stones 
would fall into the box of the truck. 
Speedily getting a load in this way, the 
party would hasten on, well satisfied, to 
the next canteen, to enjoy the two 
hours’ leisure thus saved in getting 
stone. The village mayor would watch 
these proceedings, setniitea with rage, 
but helpless. 

The vast quantities of ammunition 
scattered all over the country, in vil- 
lages, forests, and fields, were a con- 
stant danger for every worker. In 
many places the country was thickly 
sown with rod-shaped and egg-shaped 
hand grenades. Shells were stacked in 
the vicinity of former artillery posi- 
tions, and immense quantities of them 
were assembled in ammunition dumps. 
Ruins of fallen houses were inter- 
mingled with hand grenades and shells. 
Unexploded shells were hidden or half 
hidden under the soil. However, the 
people were absolutely careless of this 
danger, and looked upon these things 
as perilous but interesting toys. On 
the field roads you would spy brightly 
shining shells polished by the iron 
tires of the wagons which had grazed 
them. At Verdun the quantity of ex- 
plosives lying about surpassed descrip- 
tion. Twenty or thir.y years from now 
a peasant’s plow will occasionally fly 
into the air when the share unex- 
pectedly strikes a primer. Arrange- 
ments for collecting and destroying 
these were very unsystematic. Non- 
commissioned officers were detailed 


with troops of war prisoners to collect 
munitions and destroy them. It is an 
open question, of course, whether it 
was economical to destroy such prop- 
erty, or whether it could not have been 
salvaged with profit. The men in 
charge of the work, who came under 
my personal observation, viewed their 
task from a sporting point of view. 
They took great delight in producing 
the biggest possible explosion. Not 
uncommonly they would heap up some 
twenty mines of two hundred weight 
each, several dozen shells of similar 
calibre, and hundreds of hand grenades, 
and set them off at once with an effect 
which rattled the windows many miles 
away. Fortunately, window panes in 
this part of the country were of trans- 
lucent yellow paper, which the French 
employed as a substitute for glass 
throughout the war. 

As soon as an officer found he was 
going to be demobilized, he practically 
stopped work in order that more might 
be left for him to do later, when he was 
a civilian receiving higher wages. The 
French took considerable interest in 
collecting cartridge cases to be made 
over into vases and ornaments. They 
made umbrella stands of the larger 
ones. German war prisoners who were 
skilled engravers or metal workers, 
able to convert these shells into tasty 
ornaments, could pick up considerable 
money at this employment during their 
spare hours. Some of our prisoners 
were engaged entirely in making or- 
naments and utensils from cartridge 
cases for officers and their ladies. It 
happened not infrequently that after 
being stationed in one place for several 
months an officer would leave with a 
wagon load of these articles carefully 
packed in cases. 

When we hear of the reconstruction 
of Northern France in Germany, we 
naturally think first of rebuilding 
houses and factories. Up to January, 
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1920, when I left France, [ did not per- 
sonally see a single reconstructed build- 
ing. Too much preliminary work had 
to be done before that could be under- 
taken. No reader can possibly imagine 
the frightful devastation of these dis- 
tricts unless he has seen them in the 
depth of their misfortune. The nearer 
the front, the greater the destruction. 
At the edge of the battle zone the vil- 
lages are only slightly damaged. Then 
you come upon half-ruined towns. 
Later you meet places where every 
house is wrecked to its foundation. 
Last of all you come to a district where 
nothing but the scarred ground itself 
remains and it is impossible to find 
even the sites of former villages with- 
out a general staff map. I recall going 
to Verdun shortly before sunset. Our 
wagon passed through open country. 
The Frenchman standing by my side 
said: ‘The village church stood here.’ 
I looked around in surprise, perceiving 
not the slightest trace of a church in 
the vicinity. The ground was covered 
with rank weeds and vegetation. On 
the way back the sun shone brightly, 
and I could recognize faintly the foun- 
dation lines of a church, because the 
weeds had grown somewhat higher 
around them. 

Immense masses of ruins lie in the 
half-wrecked villages, blocking the 
roads and preventing curious visitors 
from entering what remains of the de- 
stroyed buildings. Everywhere your 
eye meets a picture of ruin and misery. 
How can the country ever be restored? 
A feeling of liberation seizes a man 
who has been detained in these dis- 
tricts for a considerable period, when 
he gets back where he sees villages that 
are only partly ruined, and finds green 
cultivated fields unscarred by trenches 
and barb-wired entanglements. How 
often have I seen refugees who have 
come back by railway, or cart, or even 
on foot, to find their ruined homes! The 





eyes of the women would be red with 
weeping. The men would stare dully 
and darkly straight ahead. A man and 
wife reach the spot where their home 
formerly stood. They stare fixedly 
before them for an hour, sitting upon 
some stone, regarding the hopeless 
ruins. Then they finally rouse them- 
selves and turn back, discouraged, to 
the railway station, resolved not to 
come again for two or three years, 
hoping that in the interval the authori- 
ties may have at least removed the 
ruins. German readers must under- 
stand that these bitterly suffering 
people will hate them for a long, long 
time to come. A man who has lived in 
the devastated regions can understand. 
Let me say explicitly, however, that I 
do not know of a single case where the 
despair of a returning refugee has ex- 
pressed itself in the abuse or injury of 
a prisoner of war. Quite the reverse. 
In numberless conversations with re- 
turning refugees, I have been surprised 
over and over again at the courtesy 
and kindness they have shown me. 

The work of reconstructing a city or 
village begins with drawing up a 
general project. Where the street lines 
are still indicated by half-ruined struc- 
tures, which can be used in rebuilding, 
the old plan of a town is retained with 
a few unimportant modifications. 
Where the destruction is complete, 
however, an entirely new street ar- 
rangement is provided. The new town 
sites are planned by French engineers 
and architects; only in exceptional 
cases are city designers of friendly or 
neutral countries called in to help. 
German city designers, who are so 
anxious to offer their services here, 
should bear in mind that the French 
hate and fear us, and that this is the 
very work they would least willingly 
place in our hands. 

Reconstruction begins with clearing 
the sites, with removing the immense 
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accumulation of débris, stones, barri- 
cades, entanglements, and explosives. 
The dirt and fragments are carried off 
to the nearest convenient point for dis- 
position. The stones and brick which 
can again be used are placed in piles. 
At many points along the former battle 
line, particularly in regions where the 
fighting was very violent, the first 
stages of clearing the ground have not 
yet been started; of course no settlers 
have moved in, the ruin is too com- 
plete. No men are left to colonize this 
district. Labor is not available for re- 
building, and people have not re- 
covered courage to address themselves 
to this task. The French appear to 
recognize this situation, although their 
newspapers do not mention it ex- 
plicitly. However, some of the leading 
Paris dailies are advocating leaving a 
‘green band’ of unsettled country from 
Basle to the North Sea, or a sort of 
gigantic natural world museum, where 
visitors for all time to come may see 
with their own eyes an impressive 
monument to the barbarity of the 
Germans. Put in plain words, how- 
ever, such proposals merely conceal a 
recognition of the fact that this gigan- 
tic graveyard can never again be made 
habitable. 

However, there is a still deeper 
cause for the spirit of apathy and hesi- 
tation with which the people face the 
task of restoring these ruined regions. 
Frenchmen fear a still worse war with 
Germany in the future, and believe 
that it will be fought on the same 
ground as the last one. Their convic- 
tion that another war is coming, and 
their fear of its results, make them loth 
to rebuild regions which may again be 
destroyed. This is a conviction very 
widely held and by no means confined 
to the people residing in the neighbor- 
hood. I used to talk with civilian 
officials, and even with military officers, 
about the extraordinary slowness with 


which the work of reconstruction was 
proceeding, and to tell them that the 
Germans would push it forward much 
more rapidly. In such cases I re- 
peatedly got the same reply: ‘What’s 
the use of building up this country and 
restoring it? In ten years or thirty 
years you Germans will come back and 
devastate it anew. We have no in- 
terest in building up these regions only 
to have them again ruined.’ 

In addition, there is a second motive. 
For some time after the armistice the 
people of France were intoxicated with 
their victory. The average Frenchman 
seemed to think for a time that he would 
not have to work any more, or pay 
taxes; that henceforth the Germans 
would provide for him. He lived, and 
in many cases still lives, deluded with 
the fixed idea that Germany can pay 
any sum demanded to restore the 
ruined districts. This conviction en- 
courages the Frenchmen to do nothing, 
expecting to collect damages from us 
later on. On innumerable occasions I 
was told that people had no reason for 
working hard, or building up a great 
organization to restore the country; 
for Germany would have to bear all 
the direct and indirect costs involved. 
I used to joke the Frenchmen over 
their easy-going way of doing things, 
but they always came back with one of 
the two answers I have mentioned. 
“What do you want? Germany will 
blow things up again here some time; 
and it should pay whatever it costs to 
put the country on its feet for the in- 
tervening period.’ 

In general, the work of the first year 
following the armistice was limited to 
clearing away the ruins of buildings, 
and providing emergency quarters in 
those which still remained partly 
standing. Where there were no ruins 
which could be made habitable, wooden 
buildings were built for temporary oc- 
cupancy. Housing was thus provided, 
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first for officers and employees, then 
for their relatives and friends, and last 
of all— and most inadequately — for 
the rest of the population. 

The village of Vilosnes on the Meuse, 
halfway between Verdun and Stenay, 
suffered its first serious damage in 
October and November, 1918, when 
the Americans made their flank attack 
through this region. By the end of the 
first year some half of the residences 
were repaired sufficiently so that each 
had a few habitable rooms. But by 
January, 1920, not a single building 
site had been cleared up in the villages 
immediately around Verdun. Exten- 
sive barracks for the civilian authori- 
ties and war prisoners had been built, 
and a few families of returning refugees 
had been provided with cabins. The 
returning population lived a miserable 
existence. Difficulty was experienced 
in procuring them even the simplest 
rations, and the most necessary cloth- 
ing. Naturally there were no stores 
and shops left. Big motor trucks be- 
longing to the American Red Cross 
circulated through the country, dis- 
tributing either gratuitously or at low 
prices such necessaries as canned 
goods, clothing, tobacco, and _ toys. 
This bounty produced such joy among 
the destitute refugees that I was re- 
minded of a German Christmastide. 
At Charny, near Verdun, the Anglo- 
American Red Cross established a 
market where necessaries were sold. 
Titled English ladies ran the place, 
and on market days women came with 
great baskets, even from remote vil- 
lages, to make necessary purchases. 

The electric power house at Vilosnes 
lay in a sheltered spot and suffered but 
little during the war. It might easily 
have been put in working order in a 
couple of months, and would have been 
a great help in our reconstruction 
work. However, nothing was done, and 
a year after the armistice it was in the 
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same condition as when the last shot 
was fired. Great quantities of doors, 
windows, and simple articles of furni- 
ture were called for. The economy of 
standardizing these seemed perfectly 
obvious. However, nothing of that 
kind was attempted. Every door, door- 
frame, window, and table, was built to 
different measurements. The govern- 
ment offices were filled with model 
regulations for doing things, but they 
remained a dead letter, partly because 
the officials thought they were too busy 
even to read them. In addition, many 
of the officials and employees were en- 
tirely unqualified for their tasks. 

Immense supplies of every kind, left 
behind by the Germans, were frivo- 
lously wasted. In the former German 
reserve positions, and in their timber 
camps and engineers’ equipment sta- 
tions, there were vast quantities of the 
very materials and articles required 
for clearing up the country and rebuild- 
ing its ruins. These were left to take 
care of themselves. Any one stole 
what he wanted. What a blessing it 
would have been had these things 
been distributed fairly to the civilian 
population! 

Our German prisoners would advise, 
and even show by their own example, 
what good use could be made of these 
supplies. My own company was as- 
signed to some ruined barracks which 
were in a most distressing condition. 
The building did not contain a single 
convenience. For three days we had 
nothing but our blankets and field 
rations. When we left this camp it 
consisted of a row of fine wooden 
houses, with double walls and roofs, 
and hot and cold baths. Every room 
was habitable; there was a_ well- 
equipped shoe shop and tailor shop, 
and a model kitchen. Everything we 
used in reconstructing the place was 
taken from a German timber camp in 
the immediate vicinity. Even the 
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medicines in our dispensary, the tai- 
lor’s sewing machine, the knives and 
forks, the coffee grinder, and the plumb- 
ing materials for the bath house, were 
brought on the shoulders of our pris- 
oners without any French assistance. 
The interior of the buildings was made 
homelike by bouquets of field flowers 
in vases made from cartridge shells. 
We burned as fuel fine construction 
timber, such as heavy studding, beams, 
and new railway ties. 

The hardest problem to solve in the 
devastated region is that of labor. The 
French employed everyone who ap- 
plied, and the confusion of tongues 
could not have been greater at the 
Tower of Babel than it was in some of 
the reconstruction districts. Swedes, 
Norwegians, Danes, and Greeks jostled 
each other. Hordes of Spanish and 
Italian laborers settled down in any 
former German camp, and formed a 
sort of colony. Labor companies from 
Morocco were employed and kept 
under military discipline. Black, yel- 
low, and brown soldiers discharged 
from the French army, and nondescript 
civilians loafed about. Sly Chinamen 
and smiling Japanese were on the job. 
Naturally, also, great numbers of 
French laborers flocked here from all 
parts of the country. However, what- 
ever their tongue and their color, these 
workers possessed one characteristic in 
common. They did as little as possible 
for as much money as possible. I was 
once walking along the railway be- 
tween Verdun and Stenay when I 
observed some three hundred French 
and Indo-Chinese laborers, who were 
supposed to be ballasting the line. 
They arrived on a train at nine o’clock 
in the morning, and left for their camp 
at three in the afternoon. I watched 
them for a full hour. During that 
period there were never more than four 
or five men out of the three hundred at 
work at any one time. The foremen 


rolled cigarettes and chatted. In fact, 
the only people who really did an 
honest day’s work were the German 
war prisoners, who were grouped into 
labor companies of four or five hun- 
dred, and probably numbered four 
hundred and fifty thousand in the 
entire devastated region. 

It seemed to me that employment 
conditions for civilian laborers were 
excellent, and I am unable to under- 
stand why German workingmen should 
show such aversion to seeking work in 
this region. Civilian workers are 
housed in barracks, and every two or 
three have a separate room. They are 
provided with three meals a day. 
Breakfast consists of black coffee with 
sugar and white bread; the midday 
meal of soup, meat, green vegetables, 
potatoes, and stewed fruit; the evening 
meal is generally the same as the noon 
meal except that soup is omitted. 
For three meals and lodgings the 
civilian wage earner paid, in the second 
half of 1919, from four to seven francs, 
according to the district in which he 
worked. At that time a skilled me- 
chanic averaged at least twenty francs 
a day. Allin all, an industrious worker 
could easily lay. aside sixty francs a 
week. Even unskilled laborers seldom 
received less than twenty francs a day, 
and, as { have already said, they were 
not expected to work very hard. 

Naturally, the crowding together of 
hundreds of thousands of Europeans, 
Africans, and Asiatics, of all tongues 
and nationalities, makes plenty of 
work for the police. Riots between 
laborers of different nationalities are 
frequent. The still sparse civilian pop- 
ulation is more or less terrorized, espe- 
cially by the Asiatics. 

We German war prisoners were un- 
der the military administration, ex- 
cept that our labor was supervised by 
the civilian officials. Instead of co- 
operating cordially, the military and 
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civilian officers were generally at 
sword’s points. Officers used to ridicule 
the civilian authorities in conversation 
with me, while the civilian authorities, 
when they had a chance, would take no 
pains to conceal from me their dislike 
and contempt for the military authori- 
ties. The latter issued their orders 
without any regard whatever for the 
needs of the civil government. When 
our labor company, No. 453, had been 
employed for seven months at Vilos- 
nes, and had become thoroughly famil- 
iar with the ground and local needs, it 
was abruptly removed without any 
apparent reason and replaced by acom- 
pany of Hungarian war prisoners; al- 
though the civilian officials of the dis- 
trict made every effort in their power 
to keep the Germans, with whom they 


were by this time well acquainted. The 
army officers would arbitrarily detail a 
hundred men or more to a place where 
they were not wanted, at a time when 
they were urgently needed by the 
civilian authorities at another point. 
In general, the army never ceased to 
regard the prisoners as they did sol- 
diers, to be ordered about capriciously, 
without any consideration for their 
service as workers. Carpenters, sad- 
dlers, and other skilled mechanics 
among the prisoners were kept con- 
stantly employed making furniture 
and other articles for the private use of 
French officers. When the latter were 
transferred to a new point or demo- 
bilized they took the furniture away 
with them; and their successors were 
constantly ordering new things made. 


[L’Opinion (Paris Nationalist Literary Weekly), July 31] 
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BY LOUIS THOMAS 


Tue foundation stone of the Ameri- 
can legend is the wealth of the United 
States. It is a firm foundation: The 
United States is rich, primarily be- 
cause it abounds in natural re- 
sources. Not only does ‘this great 
country contain immense agricultural 
territories, producing cereals, cotton, 
and fruits, as well as pastures and 
forests, but one also finds there 60 per 
cent of all the petroleum in the world, 
66 per cent of the leather, 66 per cent 
of the cotton, and 40 per cent of the 
coal. With such quantities of raw 
material at hand Americans can de- 
velop their industries without asking 
assistance from their foreign competi- 


tors, and consequently they can de- 
fend such industries by prohibitive 
protective tariffs. 

However, in order to make the most 
of this natural wealth, to utilize this 
enormous amount of raw materials, it 
is necessary to have abundant labor. 
The United States have always been in 
quest of labor; in the past importing 
black slaves, and later inviting Euro- 
pean immigrants. To-day there are no 
more slaves. Americans dislike all 
colors except white,. discouraging even 
Asiatic immigration. In view of their 
present negro problem they would re- 
gard the further importation of blacks 
criminal folly. And European immi- 
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grants are becoming scarcer. There- 
fore, the problem of getting labor is 
becoming every day more acute. 

Indeed, many pre-war immigrants 
are going home with no intention of re- 
turning. It is expected that one million 
will leave during 1920. The explana- 
tion for their departure is the forma- 
tion of new states, such as Bohemia or 
Poland, the liberation of Italian, Ser- 
bian, or Roumanian irridenta, and the 
expropriation in these countries of the 
great land owners, a condition which 
permits the old emigrants to buy 
farms at home, with so great a profit 
from the high exchange value of the 
dollars they saved in America, when 
converted into the currency of their 
own country, that the poorest laborer 
from Poland or Bohemia can become a 
great landed proprietor when he re- 
turns to the land of his birth. These 
emigrants will leave the United States, 
to which they came only to make 
money, and they are wise to do so. 
They will be much happier, more re- 
spected, and more influential at home 
than in America. 

But does one realize what difficulties 
this incessant emigration causes Amer- 
ican industry? The American laborer 
already has the habit of changing his 
job whenever he likes. As soon as he 
thinks there is the least advantage in 
taking up a new situation or trade, he 
leaves his old one on pay day without 
notifying his employer, or showing the 
slightest concern for the results of his 
caprice.* 

As a consequence there are very few 
highly skilled native workmen in the 
United States. But what shall we say 
of a flux like the present, when in the 
spring of 1920 at Pittsburgh, the iron 
and steel metropolis of America, three 


* If one wishes to see a lively and amusing des- 
cription of these incoherent migrations of the 
European immigrants in the United States, one 
should read the very accurate and vivid work of 
Jean Farmer, César Napoléon Gaillard @ la con- 
quéte de l’ Amerique, published by Payot. 





thousand workmen leave the city’s 
workshops every week, forcing em- 
ployers constantly to engage unskilled 
men entirely ignorant .of their new 
trade? 

If we add to this the incessant 
strikes, natural in a’‘country where one 
thinks of his job only as a means of 
making money, we can see that 
American factories as well as farms are 
far from producing their maximum 
capacity. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains, and everybody knows it, that 
the United States at present exports 
much more than it imports; that the 
country in general grew rich while most 
other belligerent countries grew poor, 
and that it is perhaps easier for an in- 
dividual to make a good living there, 
and even to acquire wealth if he has 
luck and is thrifty, than in Europe. 
Finally, this country, in spite of the 
scarcity of labor and rising wages, is 
prospering and progressing. 

One of the American problems aris- 
ing from immigration, a problem to 
which the war and the subsequent con- 
vulsions have given considerable im- 
portance, is that of ‘Americanizing’ or 
if you like nationalizing, or absorbing 
and assimilating, these numerous im- 
migrants from the four corners of 
Europe. Evidently a state should 
possess citizens who feel themselves 
attached to the country, to the na- 
tional community, and to their fellow 
citizens, by common ties, sentiments, 
thoughts, and habits, by a common 
ideal and a common interest. I do 
not mention traditions, because in 
this case the traditions are lacking. 
How can the peasant from Slovakia, 
the Pole, the Neapolitan, the Pied- 
montese, the Greek, the Pomeranian, 
the East Prussian, the Kishineff Jew, 
the Irish Catholic, the Breton, the 
French Canadian, and the Scotch 
Protestant understand, appreciate each 
other, or think along the same lines? 
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How can they fuse with the descend- 
ants of the Protestant immigrants of 
the Mayflower, with the Boston in- 
tellectual, with the creole of the south, 
or even with the great banker of New 
York, very rich, very powerful, and 
often very proud? 

The Americans, who are never dis- 
couraged and who have a certain child- 
like candor of mind, have figured out 
and affirmed that with money and 
organized effort they can succeed in 
‘Americanizing,’ as they say, all this 
hodgepodge of races and minds. One 
reads everywhere in the United States 
articles on Americanization. One 
learns that instruction in all kinds of 
educational institutions is directed 
wholly along the lines of Americani- 
zation. 

All this is very well in its way — 
and very natural. We can understand 
that Americans of the old stock wish 
to incorporate the new elements into 
the community as rapidly as possible; 
elements which have sometimes been 
disappointing — such as German spies 
and traitors during the war, and Jewish 
and Russian Bolsheviki subsequently. 
We can even admit that public instruc- 
tion may have an effect on the young. 
And we have also seen some very 
real Americans — not in great num- 
ber, however—among the _ recent 
immigrants. 

Nevertheless, in our quality of old 
sceptical Europeans, we ask ourselves 
if the result will not be more harmful 
than beneficial. What will it be, this 
ready-made Americanization? At the 
very least superficial. Will it not often 
serve as camouflage, as in the case of 
certain Germans, thoroughly inbued 
with the Germanic culture, point of 
view, character, and taste, but pro- 
vided with recent naturalization pa- 
pers, who are at present competing 
with the Allies in America and who, 
under the disguise of ‘Americaniza- 


tion’ and the formula of ‘One Hun- 
dred Per Cent Americans,’ pull the 
wool over the eyes of these good, 
simple Americans with a skill I am 
compelled to praise. And, assuming 
that one achieves appreciable results, 
will it not mean lowering still more, if 
that is possible, the average level of 
American culture and civilization? 
Such, at least, is the thought of certain 
intellectuals of Boston, who already 
realize that this campaign of indiscrim- 
inate Americanization is not without 
its dangers, as appears, for example, in 
a series of articles on Americanization 
in the Atlantic Monthly of this year. 
To Americanize indiscriminately, 
above all to concentrate only on that 
end, will increase the number of 
Americans, but it may well lower the 
average level of their intellectual 
capacities and equipment. We are 
dealing in effect with a young country, 
where ignorance or lack of culture is a 
national trait — perfectly inexplicable 
and excusable, of course, but also 
general. I do not need to say that 
there are numerous and honorable ex- 
ceptions, that the educated men of 
Boston or New York are gentlemen 
quite as refined as those of Florence or 
Paris or London. I do not need to 
repeat that in a country as vast as the 
United States any generalization is 
constantly contradicted. And in this 
new and vigorous country they are 
going to make nationalism a great 
religion, the supreme intellectual and 
social motive! This-means Prussian- 
izing, pure and simple. The people of 
that country will drive out — elimi- 
nate—the critical sense which in 
general they lack even as it is. They 
will try to be utterly and only them- 
selves, before they have garnered all 
that the complex and delicate civili- 
zations of the old world can offer them. 
I do not understand and I regret 
their decision. I see that they are 
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falling again under the hypocritical 
German ferule, from which the war 
could have delivered them. 

It is perhaps dangerous that I, who 
am going to return to the United States, 
should speak with such entire frank- 
ness and describe things as they are, 
or at least, as I see them. Americans 
in general adore compliments; they 
beg them, and they have succeeded in 
obtaining them from visiting Euro- 
peans who, in order to avoid difficul- 
ties and to forward their interests, dis- 
pense eulogies to the Americans exactly 
as they would distribute glass beads 
to African negroes. These Europeans 
make up for it afterwards among 
themselves, by saying more unkind 
things about the Americans than they 
deserve. During the war this attitude 
was carried to an indecent extreme. 
It was the general rule among the 
Allies to compliment each other at 
every opportunity. We Frenchmen, 
who have the habit of criticizing our- 
selves out loud and washing our own 
dirty linen in public, gave our Allies a 
daily present of courtesies and polite 
lies, a performance often rendered 
absurd by its very exaggeration, and 
one which so inflated our associates in 
the war that at the end each of them 
thought he had accomplished more 
than we. For the Americans, it was 
very simple. From the day that they 
sent us a hundred men and one general 
we said to them: ‘It is you who will 
decide the outcome of the war!’ That 
was in accordance with our idea of the 
polite formula. We had learned to 
talk like that long ago, even before the 
French opened to civilization the 
valley of the Mississippi. Later, when 
the Americans decided, after months 
of inaction and hesitation, to fulfill their 
duty as Allies, and to send to the battle 
fields of France a fraction of the men 
who were being mobilized in their 
country, we called all the gods to wit- 


ness this action. We did not speak of 
our dead; we were too well bred to in- 
sist on that detail, and we told, we 
sang, we repeated to the Americans: 
“You have won the war!’ And they 
believe it! Whenever an American 
division was incorporated in a French 
Army we talked so much about the 
division, that in America they thought 
the army was composed entirely of 
Americans. In a similar situation the 
British General Staff, more farseeing, 
would forget to mention the Americans 
at all. General result: The Americans 
have won the war and it is no longer 
permissible to criticize them. It has 
even been necessary to bend our- 
selves to all their preconceptions, and 
to submit to all the absurdities of a 
proud professor, who, while President 
of the Republic of the United States, 
could not even command a majority 
in the Congress charged with ratifying 
his actions. By this sort of behavior, 
by this inspired blindness, this old 
school politeness, by this worn-out 
diplomatic small change, we con- 
trived, in dealing with a country which 
did not understand, to evolve only 
intellectual and political disaster. 

Political disaster, in that we have 
almost entirely lost the confidence of 
the Americans without gaining any- 
thing through their support. Intellec- 
tual disaster, because the Americans, 
thrust into a campaign of Americani- 
zation by the Germanic element in 
their midst, will grow farther away 
from our influence which — among all 
the intellectual influences—is_ the 
one most potent to elevate, enrich, and 
humanize them. 

These ideas do not belong to the 
official creed of Franco-American re- 
lations, a conventional and outworn 
creed, as far removed from present 
reality as from the needs of America 
and the hopes of France. We pass our 
time congratulating each other, toast- 



























ing each other, speaking of Louis XVI, 
of Lafayette, and of Rochambeau; 
meantime the Boche acts, with an 
always more manifest impudence, 
admirably disguised as ‘a hundred 
per cent American.’ The English sent 
the Prince of Wales to dance with 
debutantes and to be polite to every 
one, and Sir Auckland Geddes, one of 
- their great business men, as ambassa- 
dor, who sees American business men, 
speaks in public, and travels a great 
deal. Only certain New England 
thinkers understand that the intellec- 
tual elevation of America is found 
neither in an external Americaniza- 
tion, nor in exchanging stale and empty 
compliments, nor in nationalism after 
the Brandenburg pattern. The French- 
man alone, absolutely disinterested in 
F intellectual affairs, with his clear in- 
telligence, his highly developed, but in 
this instance helpful critical sense, his 
good taste, and his elegance, can bring 
to the America of to-day a real con- 
tribution to its culture. 








[Moscow Khudozhestvennaya Zhizn (Official 
Organ of the Commissariat of Art), 
December, 1919] 


ART AIMS OF THE SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT 


BY A. LUNACHARSKY 


Commissioner of Education and Art 





UNIVERSAL education is, undoubted- 
ly, one of the chief aims of the Work- 
man-Peasant government. Education 
in the realm of art is a part of this task. 
Art is not an end in itself for the work- 
men and peasants, and for their 
ideologists, any more than it has been 
in previous periods of history for the 
ideologists of other powerful and 
rising classes. When life is powerful 
and full of energy, it makes out of 
art not an idyl, but a weapon, an aid 
to its own growth and development. 
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Looking at things from this point 
of view, the content of art acquires 
special significance. This does not 
mean that form should be pushed to 
the background. The fascination and 
the power of art consist in lending 
this or that artistic form to life and in 
lifting the ability of that form to 
penetrate human hearts to unheard-of 
heights. And the most important 
content of art in all phases of life, so 
far as they concern the proletariat 
and the revolutionary peasantry, is 
the struggle for Socialism and the 
Socialist ideal. This content is end- - 
lessly manifold. It covers the whole 
world. It forces us to look with dif- 
ferent eyes upon the cosmos, the earth, 
the history of mankind, man himself, 
every instinct of his life, every object 
around him. This content may ex- 
press itself in all the manifold ways 
used by the human creative faculty, 
and particularly in the orthodox forms 
of artistic production. 

The socialistic enlightenment of the 


. masses, which occupies the centre of 


enlightenment generally and almost 
covers it all, cannot, of course, ignore 
such a gigantic instrument as art. 

Let us remember this and approach 
the question from a slightly different 
angle. Artistic education has two 
sides which are bound together, but 
are nevertheless different. One of its 
tasks is to acquaint the masses with 
art, and the other is to persuade the 
masses to segregate in their own midst 
individuals and groups which have 
the gift to become artistic expressors 
of the soul of the masses. 

So far as we expect active self- 
assertion on the part of the proletarian 
classes, we have no fear. We know 
that everything which springs from 
the heart of a workman or a peasant 
will, in one way or another, relate to 
Socialism, that sun of labor in its 
present stage of development. But 
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when we speak of the spread of art and 
of artistic enlightenment among the 
masses, we come face to face with the 
fact that we have in our hands many 
manifestations of art which are dif- 
ferent in kind and in value from our 
ideal, and are far removed from it 
both in content and in lack of content, 
as the case may be. 

It is easy enough to fall into the 
mistake that the spread in the masses 
of a knowledge of non-socialistic art is 
useless and even harmful. The ad- 
vocacy of such an idea is sheer bar- 
barism. Yet many people profess 
this deliberately even to-day, when 
proletarian experience has already 
accumulated to a certain degree. But 
it must be noted that the workmen 
themselves and the peasants rarely 
fall into this pernicious error. In 
most cases these barbarous ideas are 
advocated by the riff-raff of the In- 
telligentsia who have joined our ranks. 

It is obvious that the accumulation 
of socialistic art which has already 
been made is insignificant and that 
the artistic enlightenment of the mass- 
es will be based upon what is, indeed, 
a most insecure foundation, if we are 
to reduce art to this minimum. The 
artistic education of the masses must 
be placed on a much broader basis. 

We have already noted that the for- 
malistic side of art is a matter of tre- 
mendous interest. For the determining 
factor in judging a work of art is its 
perfection of form, that is, its ability 
to arouse in man a certain feeling, to 
give him enjoyment, to awaken in him 
love and a longing for beauty, to pre- 
sent that strength of expression and 
that simplicity of method to which 
we give the name of the beautiful. 
Therefore, if we leave aside for the 
moment the question of the content 
of art, and speak only of its form, and 
of the relation which that form may 
have to any content, we shall under- 


stand that not a single real production 
of art, that is, nothing really powerful 
and effective, should be ignored or 
neglected by us. 

The individual and the collective 
geniuses of the different epochs and 
nations have used different methods 
to approach the problem of expressing 
in artistic form the dictates of their 
psychology. Their methods were de- 
termined by the whole social order in 
which the creative individuals or 
groups happened to live. Yet the 
whole body of methods and forms dis- 
covered in thecourse of these processes, 
from the most primitive wood-carving 
of the savage and the most ancient 
human melody, to the lofty achieve- 
ments of Greece and the Renaissance, 
constitute a priceless legacy and a 
tremendous lesson in art. 

Who will dare to take the responsi- 
bility for declaring that it is not neces- 
sary for the workman and the peasant 
to be educated, in the sense of acquir- 
ing a more or less thorough knowledge 
of the past creative work of mankind? 
Such knowledge is vitally necessary, 
especially in a period when it is most 
important to rouse in the masses an 
impulse for artistic activity and a 
desire for creative work in art. 

A work of art may be foreign in con- 
tent, but, nevertheless, so perfect in 
form that, from the point of view of 
passing impression, it may afford 
even an average workman or peasant 
some pleasure and enjoyment. But 
to the workman or the peasant who 
is himself interested in the secret of 
artistic expression, such a work of art, 
even when the idea it expresses is 
inimical to him, may, nevertheless, 
prove to be a great lesson when he 
takes it apart analytically and looks 
carefully into the essence of its 
construction. 

Now, for art’s content. Art is the 
gigantic song of man about himself 
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and things around him. It is one 
huge lyric, a phantasmic autobiography 
of our race. How small and ludicrous 
are those who, turning over the leaves 
of this gigantic book, whose charac- 
ters are temples and divinities, poems 
and symphonies, think that all this is 
interesting only for external beauty, 
and that the content in reality has no 
relation whatever to art as such! 

I repeat, that for classes which are 
vital, powerful, and developing, such a 
formalistic attitude toward art is 
absurd. By means of its content, art 
reflects, through the individual, the 
collective social life of mankind. This 
collective life, at all periods, with all 
nations, bears the impress of the 
dominating class or a reflection of the 
struggle for domination among the 
classes. Among these classes there 
are some which are close kin with the 
working class as it rises in rebellion 
for its rights and its happiness; but 
there are also classes whose ideology 
and life experience are very remotely 
connected with the present, which 
therefore cannot but be profoundly 
inimical te the ideals of the working 
class. 

But should we, therefore, conclude 
that it is advisable to acquaint the 
workman or the peasant with the art 
of the past only to the extent to which 
its content is related to the content of 
his own soul? I consider that we 
should protest in every way possible 
against the application of such a 
method to the masses of the people. 
All this is merely a remnant of in- 
verted ‘kulturtrdgerism.’ The kul- 
turtrdger of the classes which were 
until recently in power, tried to incul- 
cate in the peasantry and the prole- 
tariat only what they considered good 
for them, while the kulturtrdger of the 
present opposition groups now try to 
apply merely a new ferrule to these 
same masses. 
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No, the art of the past must belong 
to the workmen and the peasants in its 
entirety. Of course, it would be ridic- 
ulous if we were to take everything 
without choosing. Naturally, we and 
our great popular audience will pay 
more attention to that which deserves 
our love; but there is not a single work 
of real art— that is, anything that 
reflects in true form some phase of 
human life or experience — which 
can be cast out of human memory, 
or can be regarded as something for- 
bidden for the workman, who is the 
heir of the old civilization. 

When we speak of those works of 
art which express human striving for 
happiness, for socialistic truth, for 
peace, or for the overthrow of the 
dark forces of our life, we see before us 
real torches and stars, which, in the 
method of art, illumine for the working 
masses the road they travel. Of 
course, eventually the masses will 
light up their own torches and light- 
houses. Their own sun will flare up 
for them. But until then, the legacy 
of the past represents such an inesti- 
mable treasure, that one is aroused to 
rage and indignation to see how some 
demagogue attempts to push away 
from the sight of the workman and 
the peasant this mighty legacy, and to 
convince them that it is necessary 
for them to rivet their eyes only upon 
that small and dull torch which has 
been lighted in the realm of art during 
the last few days. 


[Berliner Tageblatt (Pro-English Radical 
Liberal Daily), August 10] 


ARGENTINE PROBLEMS 


BY FELIX BAGEL 


Two statements were made in the 
lectures before the ‘Popular Institute’ 
here in Buenos Aires— an enterprise 
founded by the morning paper La 
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Prensa — which deserve to be kept 
in mind. At the opening of the winter 
series, Dr. Zeballos, an international 
jurist of world-wide reputation, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and for 
many years Dean of the National 
Law School, spoke in his inaugural 
address of ‘the universal demoraliza- 
tion of political and public life’ in 
Argentina, and a week ago another 
lecturer, in referring to the economic 
concentration of the country, remarked 
‘In times like these, when the Argen- 
tine people are inspired with an almost 
exaggerated patriotism, it is befitting 
that we turn our thoughts from our 
past to our future, and devote the 
best that is in us to solving the prob- 
lems which lie at the foundation of 
our material and moral welfare.’ It is 
startling to have a man like Dr. 
Zeballos employ the word ‘demoral- 
ization.” He is one of the leading 
spokesmen of the Nationalist Party, 
and employs La Prensa to preach the 
doctrine that Argentine must boldly 
defend its prestige against Brazil and 
its other South American neighbors, 
and must not tolerate the intrusion of 
English railway owners or Yankee 
exploiters and Pan-American preach- 
ers in the affairs of the country. Al- 
though he is opposed to President Iri- 
goyen, he is one of the few intellectual 
and political leaders of Argentina who 
advocated neutrality during the war, 
and vigorously protested against the 
injury done its commerce by the black 
list and other violations of internation- 
al law by the Allies. As a public man 
solicitous for his personal popularity, 
Dr. Zeballos was well aware of the 
profound effect his statement would 
have upon the public, and he would be 
' the first to repudiate an attempt to 
characterize everything in Argentina 
as ‘demoralized.’ He was referring 


particularly to domestic political con- 
ditions, and especially to the govern- 


mental and administrative methods 
which have been adopted by the 
President and his radical supporters, 
to the great offence of the Conser- 
vatives, who were formerly in power. 
‘Universal demoralization’ is a cam- 
paign cry of every party in opposition. 
Radicals and Socialists used to throw 
it into the faces of the Conservatives. 
To-day the Conservatives and Social- 
ists are using it against the Radicals. 
We can predict with certainty that 
this term, demoralization, will play a 
leading part in the presidential election 
in 1922. 

Argentina is enjoying such business 
prosperity that it can stand a certain 
amount of political demoralization. 
That word will not become an effective 
weapon against the party in power 
until hard times come. Everybody 
feels to-day that the unprecedented 
prosperity of the country is due mainly 
to the policy of neutrality pursued 
by President Irigoyen. In spite of 
high prices everyone has enough to 
eat, and merely laughs at the prophets 
and preachers of revolution who come 
back from Europe. However, the 
situation will change radically if a 
business crisis occurs or if the cost of 
living rises faster than the average 
income of the man on the street. This 
is what the second lecturer at the 
‘Popular Institute’ had in mind, when 
he spoke of exaggerated patriotism 
and the necessity of looking forward 
instead of backward. The danger is 
actually at hand. It cannot be remote, 
since every patriotic speaker devoted 
himself to this theory in his address 
during the three days’ centennial 
observance of the death of General 
Belgrano, one of the heroes of the war 
of liberation, and the designer of the 
Argentine flag. A foreigner would 
not dare to speak so plainly, no matter 
how sure he might be of his facts and 
how persuasive in his manner. He 
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would merely offend the sensitive 
pride of his auditors. 

Most well-informed people are al- 
ready aware that prices have reached 
enormous heights in Argentina. The 
excessive cost of bread is felt the keen- 
est. The kilo loaf now retails for 60 
cents, here in a country which pro- 
duces millions of bushels of wheat 
more than it consumes. The primary 
cause of this is not so much specula- 
tion, or the demoralization of the 
government, as the immense demand 
from Europe. During the first five 
months of 1920, 3,567,057 tons of 
wheat, and 136,813 tons of flour were 
exported. This represents an increase 
of more than half a million tons of 
wheat, and a hundred thousands tons 
of flour, over the same period of 1919. 
While Argentina was thus coming to 
the aid of Europe, the cost of bread 
was mounting rapidly at home. Now 
the government is being attacked for 
permitting this heavy exportation; 
for the administration has consistently 
supported the policy not only of ex- 
porting this grain, but also of granting 
credits to England, France, and Italy, 
in order that they might purchase it. 
They forced measures toaccomplish this 
through Congress against the opposi- 
tion of that body and of public opinion. 
Possibly the international obligations 
' thus incurred are what caused the 
government, which in other matters 
has always courted popularity with 
the masses, to hesitate sc long before 
submitting to Congress a proposal to 
levy an excess export tax upon wheat. 
The latter law was adopted with 
unusual promptness. It levies, over 
and above the existing export tax, an 
excess duty of $5.00 upon every 
double hundred-weight of flour, and 
$4.00 upon every double hundred- 
weight of wheat, shipped out of the 
country. An excess duty of 20 per 
cent is also levied upon food products 


containing wheat or wheat flour when 
exported. The same law further 
authorizes the government to make 
compulsory purchases of wheat at the 
market price, whenever the price of 
bread becomes excessive; whereupon 
the proceeds of the excess export duty 
are to be used in reducing the cost of 
bread to home consumers. 

A law so suddenly enacted. has wl 
an effect upon the price of bread in 
Europe, and has startled diplomats to 
unwonted activity. But it has had 
practically no effect upon the price 
of bread at home. Some of the clauses 
of the law are so ambiguous as to 
open the door for all kinds of evasion. 
But the continuance of high prices 
is easily explained on other grounds. 
During the discussion of the bill, the 
exportation of wheat was forbidden 
in order to prevent the movement of 
an excessive amount from the country 
to escape the tax.. As soon as the 
law went into force the prohibition of 
exports ceased, with the result that 
shipments suddenly increased to fabu- 
lous quantities. During the first 26 
days of June, although the prohibition 
was in effect part of the month, no less 
than 637,917 tons of wheat and flour 
left the ports of the Republic. The 
surplus available for export is rapidly 
being exhausted, and should shipments 
continue at the present rate, in a very 
short time only enough grain would be 
left in the country for home con- 
sumption and for seed. Exporters are 
complaining bitterly, because they are 
bound by contracts made before the 
law was enacted and cannot pass on 
the excess duty to their customers. 
Nevertheless, they are loading to the 
limit every vessel that leaves the 
wharves. It is estimated that the gov- 
ernment collected, during July, $20,- 
000,000 in excess duties. That will go 
quite a way toward reducing the cost 
of bread for home consumers. Indeed, 
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there is a so-called ‘special bread,’ 
made of excellent flour, which sells for 
42 cents a kilogram. But this bread 
does not suit the fastidious Argen- 
tinians, because it is baked in unusua! 
shaped loaves and has a_ peculiar 
name. Naturally the bakers make no 
special effort to sell it. The govern- 
ment does not dare to wait until the 
exporters have begun to draw upon 
the reserve required for home con- 
sumption, and any number of millions 
in the treasury will not reduce the 
price of bread when there is nothing 
from which to make it. Good reasons 
exist to anticipate, consequently, that 
the exportation of wheat will again 
be prohibited. 

In that case, the price of bread may 
fall, but international complications 
must be reckoned with. The repre- 
sentatives of the Allied Powers are 
already protesting against the excess 
export tax. They still have heavy 
deliveries coming on previous con- 
tracts, part of which they have already 
sold to other parties. They now fear 
they will not be able to ship to these 
customers. The diplomatic corps is 
acting as a unit in this matter, and 
conferences have taken place at the 
Italian Embassy in which the German 
diplomatic representatives participat- 
ed. Germany is deeply interested in 
the matter, although it does not enjoy 
the favorable conditions which the 
Allied Powers and some neutral coun- 
tries have been able to extort — name- 
ly, remission of the excess export duty. 

Naturally, these negotiations are 
on a friendly basis. England tried to 
force the government to postpone 
introducing the new tax law by 
threats; but that effort failed utterly. 
In fact, it was not the British govern- 
ment but the London ship owners and 
merchants who wielded effective pres- 
sure. They talked about stopping the 
shipment of coal to Argentina, and 


made a great complaint over the loss 
which their companies would incur 
if the vessels they sent to the Platte 
had to return in ballast. However, 
reprisals are not much feared in Ar- 
gentina for three reasons. In the first 
place President Irigoyen, as he showed 
during the war, is an obstinate, hard- 
headed man. In the second place, the 
first sufferers from a refusal of Eng- 
land to supply Argentina with coal 
would be the English owners of rail- 
ways in South America. In the third 
place, the Yankees would be only too 
glad to get into the market which the 
British vacated. Consequently, other 
countries will have to accommodate 
themselves to the fact that the Ar- 
gentine government is able and deter- 
mined to do what the second speaker 
at the Popular Institute insisted must 
be done — act solely and exclusively 
as the interests of its own people 
seem to require. 

The government has scored a suc- 
cess in another phase of the food ques- 
tion; that is, sugar supply. For 
several years high sugar prices have 
prevailed and this particular extor- 
tion has gone on in defiance of an 
ineffective law providing for compul- 
sory purchases. Whenever sugar prices 
reached a certain height, sugar was to 
be accumulated and unloaded in the 
open market, in competition with the 
product of the sugar barons of the 
province of Tucuman. Unhappily, the 
practical effect of this was merely to 
transfer the supplies of sugar thus 
collected and marketed by the authori- 
ties, to the hands of speculators and 
sugar producers. This season, how- 
ever, the government has_ bought 


eighteen thousand tons for domestic 


consumption, which it is selling directly 
to the provincial authorities and to 
municipalities. The fact that the 
governor of Tucuman, the province 
where most all of the sugar of the 
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Republic is raised, is among the ap- 
plicants for part of the government 
stock, proves either that the specula- 
tors are all-powerful, or that the 
‘demoralization’ we mention is very 
wide-spread. 

The Federal government has still 
other urgent matters to settle, which 
if neglected may seriously affect the 
future of the country. For instance, 
there is the stagnation of the wool 
market. In Buenos Aires alone the 
warehouses are holding twenty-four 
million kilos of wool, practically un- 
marketable at present because fashion 
and speculation are so pleased to have 
it. Then we have the perennial harbor 
conflicts in Buenos Aires, conducted 
by the all-powerful seamen’s and long- 
shoremen’s unions (Federacién Obrera 
Maritima), or rather by a half dozen 
of its power-crazed leaders, who keep 
calling arbitrary partial strikes against 
this or that company and against this 
or that ship or ship’s captain. In this 
case the reproach of ‘demoralization’ 
made against the government is per- 
haps not entirely groundless; for the 
authorities, with their eye upon the 
Congressional elections last March, 
dealt very gently with the labor or- 
ganizations, without, however, winning 
any real support from the Socialists. 
Interesting statistics have recently 
been published upon the strike mania. 
During 1919 there were in Argentina, 
mainly in Buenos Aires, no less than 
367 strikes, of which 37 were general 
strikes. These disputes caused the 
idleness of 308,967 workers. In 240 
cases there was a demand for higher 
wages; 40 per cent of the strikes turned 
out unsuccessfully for the workers; 
the remainder were entirely or partly 
successful from their point of view. 

All these problems might have been 
settled more speedily and effectively 
if the government had been supported 
by an efficient Congress. It did get a 


radical majority at the March election, 
with the result that the attendance 
at the sessions is now better. However, 
the debates upon the prevailing ‘de- 
moralization’ — or in other words, 
upon party politics— continue to 
occupy a disproportionately large share 
of the time and attention of the House. 
The result is a repetition of what used 
to occur under the former Conserv- 
ative government, that the budget 
for the current year was not acted 
upon until the year was already half 
over, and then was hastily adopted 
without adequate deliberation. 
Opposition to the government is 
still strong in the Senate, where a 
somewhat ambiguous but upon the 
whole Conservative majority still holds 
the fort. Unquestionably the second 
chamber acts in many instances as a 
wholesome and necessary brake upon 
hasty legislation, but on other occa- 
sions the senators do all in their power 
to embarrass the government and to 
promote controversies in the Lower 
House. This spirit manifests itself 
occasionally in almost humorous ways. 
Not long ago a member of the Lower 
House introduced a bill to provide for 
absolute prohibition, such as has been 
adopted in the United States. There- 
upon the Senate, which was discussing 
the new customs’ duties, reduced the 
tariff upon whiskey. In debating the 
latter proposal a senator expressed a 
fear that the original proposal to raise 
the tariff might impair the good rela- 
tions of Argentina with Great Britain. 
Whatever criticism one may make of 
theadministration he must concede that 
it labors industriously and honestly 
for the welfare of the country. The 
same compliment cannot always be 
paid.to Congress. If ‘demoralization’ 
is creeping in and appropriate measures 
are not taken for the future welfare 
of the country, the fault lies mostly 
with Congress and public opinion. 
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[Der Tag (Berlin Conservative Daily), 
August 19} 


WITH THE SOVIET ARMY 
BY ROLF BRANDT 


THE city of Soldau lies huddled in 
the twilight. The gray forms of Soviet 
soldiers jostle each other in the un- 
lighted streets. Local army _head- 
quarters have been established in the 
court house. A Bolshevist meeting is 
being held in the great assembly hall; a 
band is playing the national hymn of 
the Soviet Republic: ‘Rise, ye people 
in chains!’ Somebody inside is deliver- 
ing an address, but the place is so 
packed that it is impossible to crowd 
one’s way through the entrance. 

I am looking for lodgings for the 
night. The major says: ‘We have no 
room for civilians.’ ‘But I am a Ger- 
man journalist, recommended by the 
division staff.’ ‘Ah, I see, I see, very 
well, beg your pardon. There is a room 
for you.” While I am arranging my 
things, the major remains and chats 
with me. He is a Jew from Vilna, of 
the blond type, with sharp, grayish- 
blue eyes, the type that knows no fear. 
During the war he was employed in 
the printing office of the Deutsche 
Zeitung in Vilna. He remembers his 
experience pleasantly and sends greet- 
ings to a mutual friend. He belongs to 
the political section of the staff. ‘A 
man is ranked in the Red army accord- 
ing to his services, and is sure of his 
position so long as he performs his duty 
well. Any man is welcomed who is 
prepared to do his best. He need not 
be a communist, but he must not talk 
against the Soviets. Brussiloff is a 
member of the general staff at Mos- 
cow, and with him are a former im- 
perial Russian minister of war and 
several generals. But look the Red 
army over for yourself and see if it is a 
tool of professional officers.’ Heé is 
right. The army is inspired with the 


communist spirit, and has faith in 
its world mission. From its point of 
view it is fighting for a holy cause. The 
liaison between commissioners, politi- 
cal sections, field officers, and military 
staffs, is intimate and apparently in- 
separable. I have spent many days 
with the army. Its victorious troops 
have Russia’s aspiring, passionate, 
misguided soul; they sacrifice them- 
selves to an idea. The nearer you get 
to the fighting line the less prominent 
the political features of the military 
organization become. 

Combat and propaganda officers of 
all ranks fuse into a harmonious unit 
and — fraternity. 

A dance is starting in the great hall 
below. 

‘What is Russia’s position on the 
corridor question?’ I ask the major. 

‘That is none of our business. Gen- 
eral Reva stated yesterday in the 
Soviet Assembly that Russia did not 
recognize the Treaty of Versailles, and 
that it must be torn to fragments. We 
have informed Moscow of our great 
reception here in Soldau. Moscow 
does not want us to mix up with the 
local government of former German 
territories. We recognize the bound- 
aries of 1914. We have marched into 
this district because Polish troops are 
fighting here. That is military neces- 


sity, but we regard German territory 


as German territory.’ 

“Russia needs peace,’ I said to him. 
‘Russian troops will evacuate this 
region. What will happen then to the 
Germans here, whom Germany cannot 
help?’ 

“Yes, Russia needs peace, but I do 
not think that the Polish Soviet Re- 
public will lay claim to this German 
territory. What would induce a new 
Soviet Poland to annex German 
territory?’ 

‘The nationalist ambitions of the 
Polish Socialists.’ 
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‘Poland would, it is true, require 
access to the sea, but need not violate 
Germany’s rights to get this. So far as 
Soldau is concerned, any rational man 
can see that it would be ridiculous 
even to take a vote.’ 

That evening several Russians and 
Germans were sitting at a round table. 
A Russian physician was discussing 
Bolshevism. He was crazy to fight on 
the Rhine and all his fellow soldiers 
felt the same. ‘They become tremen- 
dously enthusiastic upon this subject, 
and talk about it in all their speeches. 
To the Rhine against France! Two 
German independent Socialists, hot- 
headed fellows like the Russians, were 
also enraptured with the idea. 

‘“We’ll not be slaves of the French- 
men! We shall never sell the labor of 
our children!’ 

I had to dampen the ardor of 
these fire eaters. ‘Before the first Rus- 
sian battalion reached Schneidemiihl, 
France would seize the Ruhr. The 
greatest industrial centre of Germany 
would be made a battle field. But Ger- 
many lives by its industries. Let our 
coal mines be destroyed and Germany 
also is destroyed. We must import our 
grain and fat and cotton and thou- 
sands of other things. More than that, 
your Russian army is a good one, but 
it is not equipped to fight western 
armies. Do you comprehend what an 
attack is when you have to fight a 
bloody battle every two kilometres? 
Do you know what an aeroplane 
squadron is like, when the planes fly 
so thick that they can silence even 
artillery, and blow whole cities to frag- 
ments? Do you know what artillery 
drum fire is, which covers the earth with 
shells as sowers cover the land with 
seed?” 

The Russians were silent. 

I continued: ‘You are staking the 
lives of twenty million Germans upon 
your theory of reforming the world!’ 


Thereupon a Russian said: ‘If Bol- 
shevism becomes a misfortune for 
mankind, I shall fire a ball through my 
head.’ 

“That won’t help ruined Europe 
much. I believe in idealism, but your 
idealism is deadly.’ 

The German Independent Socialists 
gave the Russians an entirely false 
picture of our country. They con- 
cealed the existence of a bourgeois 
majority, and our determination to re- 
construct our economic and _ social 
system slowly and surely. They can- 
not comprehend the results of their 
theories, because their blood is boiling 
with the fever of the class struggle. A 
frightful danger presents itself, that 
the Russians may get a false idea of 
Germany from these German en- 
thusiasts, and, conceiving a world re- 
volt as a possibility, may act on that 
theory. The very fact that the Russian 
army is so entirely different from what 
it is represented to be by unscrupulous 
writers, makes the danger for Germany 
greater. It is a powerful army in its 
way, the most powerful army in the 
East, and its gigantic mass is resting on 
our own frontiers. The often misused 
phrase ‘Germany’s day of fate’ has 
now come true. The curtain to the last 
act of the tragedy is now rising. 

On the road between Soldau and 
Lautenburg single ,Russian sentries 
are stationed. As I approach nearer 
the front the ‘detachments become 
stronger. Boards marked with chalk 
indicate that here is the baggage train 
of the 108th Red regiment, there the 
depét of the 5th battery, and at an- 
other point, a general staff. 

Red soldiers are leaning against the 
fences of cottage door yards. Here and 
there you see them playing with 
children. Swaying harvest. wagons 
lumber slowly to the main highway; 
and beyond them ploughs are already 
breaking the stubble left by this year’s 
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crop. .The ash trees hang red with 
berries along the fine highway, and the 
forest lies purple and hazy in the lumi- 
nous distance. 

Artillery is parked in the little mar- 
ket square of Lautenburg. The brigade 
headquarters occupies the best hotel 
in this purely Polish town. The officers, 
whom I have come to know, refer me 
to the quartering officer who assigns 
me lodgings. The chief of staff delivers 
an hour’s lecture upon the operations 
of the Fourth army since July 4, when 
it was occupying a defensive position 
in reserve near Polock. The strategy 
of these operations was brilliant. The 
army broke the Polish line, flanked and 
pursued the retreating forces without 
rest, and destroyed them completely. 
The officer described the operations 
precisely as a German staff officer 
would have done. 

At supper the brigadier sits at the 
head of the table, the chief of staff at 
his right. The only unusual feature of 
the meal is that the commander’s wife 
dines with us. Naturally the courtesy 
and hospitality prevail which one 
finds among cultivated people every- 
where. I should not consider it neces- 
sary to speak of this, were it not for the 
caricatures of the Red army which so 
many knights of the pen have pre- 
sented to our readers in Germany. 
Officers wear no insignia except a silver 
wreath upon a red background, with a 
hammer and sickle crossed in the 
middle. A red flag is sometimes worn 
asa kind of decoration. They also have 
a red star on their caps. But these are 
mere externals. In their intercourse 
with each other they observe military 
etiquette, but attach no exaggerated 
importance to trifles. 

The staff know little of the situa- 
tion in the world at large. They inquire 
about General Wrangel and the atti- 
tude of England. In their minds 
France is their real enemy. Here in the 
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staff I find a proper appreciation of the 
military difficulties of an ambitious 
campaign westward. We discuss music 
and literature, and then get back to 
politics. 

The political commissioner, who is a 
Lett, says: ‘These border states are 
ridiculous; so is this corridor they have 
made. One can hardly say which is the 
greater folly, to try to cut Germany 
into two parts, or to cut off Russia 
from the sea. Such plans are puerile 
politics.’ 


[Manchester Guardian (Liberal Daily), 
Sept. 10. Weekly Edition] 
THE LOGIC OF THE HUNGER 
STRIKE 


BY BERNARD SHAW 


WHENEVER an irresistible govern- 
ment passes a sentence of punishment, 
however trivial, on an individual, it 
also passes a sentence of death on him 
in the event of his determining to die 
rather than submit to the punishment. 

If this consideration did not exist, 
governments could impose their wills 
on their subjects by simple reckless 
persecution up to the point at which 
they would provoke a spontaneous 
general revolution of an overwhelming 
majority of their subjects; and they 
could persecute a physically powerless 
minority without limit. 

The Hunger Strike is the practical 
form of the determination to die rather 
than submit to a decreed punishment. 
A prudent government will, therefore, 
be very careful how it decrees any 
punishment, because in the event of its 
victim hunger striking, it will be forced 
either to reduce itself and the law 
generally to absurdity by an uncondi- 
tional surrender, or else go through 
with it and become responsible to the 
public conscience for the victim’s 
death. . 














If the victim is a criminal who has 
incurred the punishment by some act 
which has excited general abhorrence 
or even strong reprobation, the govern- 
ment may safely go through with it. 
But this case does not arise in practise. 
Scoundrels do not hunger strike, nor do 
ruffians, though the latter may in rare 
cases resist capture by violence to the 
death. When this happens the general 
verdict is ‘a good riddance’; and this 
would also follow a hunger strike to the 
death by an ordinary criminal. Ordi- 
nary criminals know this very well, and 
therefore, having to choose between a 
period of imprisonment and certain and 
unpitied death, accept the lesser of the 
two evils. That is why the repeated 
surrenders of governments to hunger 
strikes have conferred no impunity on 
ordinary crime, and why thieves; homi- 
cides, forgers, incendiaries, and even 
bigamists go on serving their sentences 
hopelessly when they have seen the 
prisoner in the next cell released at the 
cost of a fortnight’s fast. 

With the hunger striker, therefore, 
it is always a case of conscience. He 
(or she) is willing to die, not for him- 
self, but for a principle, or cause, or re- 
ligion, which he identifies with the pub- 
lic good. He gives his life that these 
things may live, and dies ad majorem 
gloriam Dei. It is a serious matter for 
a government to kill such a man. Even 
when his conscience seems silly and sel- 
fish, his principle fallacious, his cause 
subversive, and his religion heretical, 
still the fact that he is one of the few 
men who can rise above himself to the 
pitch of dying for them gives him a 
sanctity that makes it impossible for 
the public to contemplate his death 
without great uneasiness, or to feel 
satisfied with a government that has 
provoked a fatal contest between the 
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law and his conscience. This may be 
unreasonable; but it has to be faced by 
politicians, for Cabinets cannot escape 
from the facts under cover of syl- 
logisms. A fortiori, if his principle is 
one of such wide acceptance that the 
government itself has done it loud lip 
service, and has even alleged it as the 
pretext for a colossal war, and his 
cause widely popular in the govern- 
ment’s dominions, his death is very 
likely to prove the doom of the govern- 
ment, and to be obstinately, but by no 
means undeservedly, counted against 
them as an act of wilful murder in the 
form:of morally compelled suicide. 

This is clearly the case of the Lord 
Mayor of Cork. Whether he is alive or 
dead I have no means of ascertaining as 
I write these lines: all I know is that 
the government has already gone fur- 
ther than it should have gone if it is not 
prepared to go on to the end. It is, 
however, such an extraordinarily unin- 
tellectual and ignorant government 
that it is unlikely that it knows clearly 
what it is doing; therefore the case may 
as well be stated clearly for it by some 
fairly intelligent person. 

I may add, in order that my personal 
bias may be duly allowed for, that I 
am against all strikes that recoil on the 
striker instead of felling the adversary, 
and that I wish I could persuade the 
Lord Mayor of Cork to eat a hearty 
dinner and leave the silly government 
to the anarchy from which his impro- 
vised Court, which is well spoken of 
and appealed to by the best people in 
Cork, rescued it. But if Mr. Lloyd 
George really means to make a martyr 
of the Lord Mayor, I would not be in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s shoes for a good 
deal. The Lord Mayor is the sort of 
martyr who burns with a very bright 
and very fierce flame. 
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LIFE, LETTERS, AND THE ARTS 


THE REVOLT OF YOUTH 


Tue letter froma ‘ Bewildered Parent’ 
which we have published in this num- 
ber has stirred up a huge controversy. 
The columns of the Morning Post have 
been filled for several days with the 
accusations of the middle-aged and 
the eager denials of the youthful. 


Finally ‘Mr. Punch’ himself has taken 


a hand, and in a recent number he 
remarks: ‘We publish a few selected 
letters from the mass of correspondence 
which has reached us in connection 
with the controversy initiated by ““A 
Bewildered Parent” in the Morning 
Post.’ 


A Leguminous Laudation 


‘Sir: I confess I cannot shar the 
anxiety of the “ Bewilderd Parent” who 
complains of the child of two and a half 
years who addressed her learned parent 
as “Old bean.” Asaconvinced Montes- 
sorian I recognize in the appellation a 
gratifying evidence of that self-expres- 
sion which cannot begin too young. 
Moreover there is nothing derogatory 
in the phrase; on the contrary, I am 
assured on the best authority that it is 
a term of endearment rather than re- 
proach. But, above all, as a Vegetarian, 
I welcome the choice of the term as an 
indication of the growth of the revolt 
against carnivorous brutality. If the 
child in question had called her parent a 
“saucy kipper” or “‘asilly old sausage” 
there would have been reasonable 
ground for resentment. But compari- 
son with a bean involves no obloquy, 
but rather panegyric. The bean is one 
of the noblest of vegetables and is ex- 
ceptionally rich in calories, protein, 
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casein, carbo-hydrates, thymol, hex- 
amyl, piperazine, salicylic dioxide, and 
permanganate of popocatapetl. This, 
a learned parent, if his learning was 
real, ought to have recognized at once, 
instead of foolishly exploiting a fancied 
grievance. Yours farinaceously, 
‘Jostan VEDGELEY.’ 


The Cry of the Child Author 


‘Str: As a novelist and dramatist 
whose work has met with high encom- 
iums from Mr. J. L. Garvin, Mr. C. K. 
Shorter, Mr. James Douglas, and Lord 
Howard de Walden, I wish to impress 
upon you and your readers the hard- 
shipsand restrictions which the tyranny 
of parental control still imposes on 
juvenile genius. Though I recently 
celebrated my seventh birthday, my 
father and mother have firmly refused 
to provide me with either a latchkey 
or a motor bicycle. Owing to the lack 
of proper accommodation in my nur- 
sery, my literary labors are carried on 
under the greatest difficulties, and 
hampered by constant interruptions 
from my nurse, a vulgar woman with a 
limited vocabulary and no aspirates. I 
say nothing, though I might say much, 
of the jealousy of adult authors, the 
pusillanimity of unenterprising pub- 
lishers, the senile indifference of Parlia- 
ment. But I warn them that, unless 
the just claims of youth to economic 
and intellectual independence are 
speedily acknowledged, the children of 
England will enforce them by direct 
action of the most ruthless kind. The 
brain that rules the cradle rocks the 
world. Yours indignantly, 

‘Pansy BASHFORD.’ 

















Srrk Henry Newsott has edited a 
new collection of English ballads. It is 
entitled Ballads Old and New and is 
published by Edward Arnold. 


Thackeray and Dickens on M. en- 
Servants 


Sir: Thank you for recalling the 
friends of my youth in your article on 
Dickens and Thackeray. Quotations 
from those two incomparable novelists 
always remind me of the raspberry 
tarts and Bath buns, which I used to 
devour before my appetite was ruined 
by modern and post-war muck. I once 
met a young man, not uneducated, 
who declared that he had never read a 
line of Thackeray, and did n’t see why 
he should. I could have choked him 
with Garvice or Oppenheim! 

But, despite of my admiration, I 
have an old standing quarrel with 
Dickens and Thackeray, namely, their 
persistent and vulgar sneers at domes- 
tic servants of the male sex. I, who am 
wearing my life out in squabbles with 
the modern, half-naked, lazy slut who 
replaces Mary Jane, cannot get either 
a butler or a footman. I am told that 
this is because domestic service is con- 
sidered an unworthy occupation for a 
man. This is largely due to Thackeray 
and Dickens. ‘Jeames,’ ‘ Yellowplush,’ 
‘flunkey’ were the everlasting labels 
which they chose to fasten on a very 
respectable and useful mode of liveli- 
hood. It is related in his biography 
that when Hawkins was standing for 
a borough —his only attempt to enter 
Parliament — a man, whom he recog- 
nized as a footman from the house 
where he was staying, interrupted him 
or asked a question. ‘John,’ answered 
Hawkins, ‘I think I hear the bell ring.’ 
And this is reported as a sample of 
Hawkins’s wit! For myself I fail to see 
the joke. Thackeray and Dickens in 
their hey-day, before they came to 
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want men-servants themselves, labored 
this gibe incessantly. In truth there 
was a vein of vulgarity in both Thack- 
eray and Dickens, more particularly 
the latter. We are to-day reaping the 
harvest of this ill-natured wit, leveled 
at what I maintain in all seriousness is 
a calling demanding more’ industry, 
sobriety, and self-command than one 
meets with in the average trade union- 
ist, with all his pretentiousness and 
class-consciousness. 
W. J. AcHERLEY. 

P.S.— On reading the above I think 
that Thackeray is a novelist for middle 
and old age rather than for youth, and 
I forgive my young ignoramus. 


A Memory of Henry Irving 


Or Henry Irving as a man it is not 
within the power of the present writer 
to give even a shred of information. 
His acting is another matter alto- 
gether. Here a vivid recollection of 
him in many characters and a close 
study of his career in London may not 
be without value. First and last Irving 
was an individual player. As a Shake- 
spearian actor he followed no model, 
founded no school, and left no sound 
tradition behind him. Any actor who 
tried seriously to copy his methods, as 
old actors copied Macready, would 
make himself ridiculous. Irving in 
classic parts was as personal as Fechter 
— whose experiments in Shakespeare 
were limited to Hamlet, Othello, and 
Iago. Imitations of Irving never got 
beyond the comic stage — the raising 
of a laugh in a burlesque or at a smok- 
ing concert by reproducing his most 
obvious and trying mannerisms. Co- 
quelin once said, ‘Mr. Irving is a man 
of genius but he has no technique.’ 

This dictum would have outraged 
the faithful in the great days of the 
Lyceum Theatre, but there was a lot 
of truth init. In technique as Coquelin 
understood it—he was taught by 
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Regnier — Irving to the end of his life 
was sadly deficient. He had not that 
assured control of his means which as 
regards what one may call the me- 
chanics of the art, reduces the risk of 
failure to a minimum. The effects he 
aimed at were by no means certain to 
come off. Sometimes— as, for ex- 
ample, in Lear — they missed fire alto- 
gether. Vocal weakness was the chief 
trouble. Irving’s voice was often beau- 
tiful in quiet passages — the last act of 
Charles the First and the scene of 
Becket’s foreboding of death recur at 
once to the memory — but it was 
never equal to the demands of a sus- 
tained outburst. Whether the difficulty 
arose from some inherent defect in the 
voice itself or whether it was due to 
lack of training is a question not easy 
to answer. The fact remains that Irv- 
ing never overcame it. It may’ be 
doubted if he ever tried to in any syste- 
matic way. Living so much of !:’s life 
within the walls of the theatre ine cer- 
tainly did not, like Phelps, take a good 
walk every day, with a trudge up hill 
as the finish to make sure that his 
breathing was all right. Apart from 
vocal matters there was one thing that 
hampered Irving terribly. He never 
mastered the art of rapid movement. 
So long as he stood still he made a 
magnificent picture, dwarfing all his 
surroundings and riveting attention, 
but when the business of the scene re- 
quired him to get across the stage 


‘quickly he always risked provoking a 


laugh. This fault caused the only jar- 
ring moment in his Charles the First— 
technically as well as emotionally one 
of the best of all his performances. 
Irving has often been spoken of as a 
great tragedian, but the description is 
not accurate. As Othello and King 
Lear — the two supreme tests of tragic 
power in the English drama — he 
failed beyond all question or dispute. 
Even Ellen Terry has said that it 


pained her to see him play Othello. It 
was a pity, for his reputation’s sake, 
that he attempted either part. His 
Othello dates back to 1876 — before 
he was master of the Lyceum — but 
Lear came many years later. Appar- 
ently he realized after a time that 
Othello was not for him. Anyway he 
never played it after the special per- 
formances in which Edwin Booth was 
associated with him in 1881, the two 
actors appearing as Othello and Iago 
on alternate nights. In attempting 
Othello in the first instance Irving 
courted disaster. He followed Salvini 
after a very brief interval — scarcely 
a year if one’s memory can be trusted 
—and the inevitable comparisons 
were too damaging. , 

In Shakespeare, Irving triumphed as 
Hamlet, and, admitting his point of 
view, as Shylock. His Richard the 
Third, when he first played it — in 
1877 — was up to a certain point 
amazingly brilliant, but the bustle of 
the battle scenes asked for physical 
powers he did not possess, and left him 
exhausted. When in the late days of 
his Lyceum reign he revived Richard, 
his performance was not the same 
thing at all. He was a tired man and 
all the fires had*burned out. It is a 
curious fact that in those last sad years 
when Irving, struggling against failing 
health, worked so hard to mend his 
broken fortunes, Shylock of his Shake- 
spearian partsalone remained with him. 
He had dropped all the others. Ham- 
let he gave up while he was still in 
power at the Lyceum, thinking he was 
too old to play it any longer. 


Roumanian Poetry 


Many poems have been written 
lately on a soldier’s death; I know none 
more beautiful, in feeling at any rate, 
than a song called ‘I am content’ in 
The Bard of the Dimbovitza. The Bard 
of the Dimbovitza is a collection of 
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Roumanian folk songs, collected by 
Mme. Héléne Vacaresco and _ trans- 
lated by the late Queen of Roumania, 
who wrote under the name of Carmen 
Sylva, and Miss Aima Strettell. The 
songs are peculiar to a certain district 
of Roumania, and they are beautiful 
enough to rank with the best folk 
poetry of all countries. They are 
mostly unrhymed and they are sung to 
a monotonous chant. Many of them 
are spinning songs, which the girls sing 
standing in a circle, ‘the best singer 
and spinner being in the middle. She 
begins .to improvise a‘song and, at 
any moment she chooses, throws her 
spindle, holding it by a long thread, to 
another girl, who has to go on spinning 
while the first girl pulls out the flax — 
a proceeding which requires great dex- 
terity — and at the same time she has 
to continue the improvisation which 
has been begun.’ It is difficult to be- 
lieve that many of these songs in The 
Bard of the Dimbovitza are, strictly 
speaking, improvisations. They are 
more likely to be variations on tradi- 
tional songs. They usually begin and 
end in a refrain, the theme of which 
has been suggested. by something in 
the surroundings which has struck the 
singer. The refrain has only a vague 
emotional connection with the subject 
of the song. For instance, the refrain 
which begins and closes the dirge I 
mentioned runs thus: 


A spindle of hazel-wood had I; 


Into the millstream it fell one day — 
The water has brought it back no more. 


The first verse tells us that when the 


soldier lay dying he asked for the. 


prayers of his mother and bride, saying 
‘Iam content.’ Some time is supposed 
to have passed; the flowers and grass 
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have grown above him, and during the 
rest of the song he is thought of as 
speaking from the grave. When he 
hears the wind in the tree tops he asks 
if that is the sound of the banner flut- 
tering, and the wind answers that the 
battle is over and that the flag has been 
borne home in triumph: ‘Iam content.’ 
Next he hears the pattering of the 
flocks which a shepherd is driving over 
his grave: He asks if that is the sound 
of the tramping of armies: 


My hero, nay! 
Thou art dead, and the fight is o’er, 
Our country joyful and free. 


Again he answers: ‘I am content.’ 


Then he heareth the lovers laughing pass, 
And the soldier asks once more: 
‘Are these not the voices of them that love, 
That love — and remember me?’ 
‘Not so, my hero,’ the lovers say, 
‘We are those that remember not; 
For the spring has come and the earin has 
smiled, 
And the dead must be forgot.’ 
Then the soldier spake from the deep, dark 
grave: 
‘I am content.’ 


One is reminded of that sentence of 
Landor’s: ‘There are no fields of 
amaranth on this side of the grave; 
there are no voices, O Rhodope, that 
are not soon mute; there is no name, 
with whatever emphasis of passionate 
love repeated, of which the echo is not 
faint at last.’ Men and women are re- 
luctant to recognize the completeness 
of the sacrifice of those who died in the 
war; for that the honor they won 
should be so brief a thing is a reproach 
to the living. Yet not to recognize that 


_they are soon forgotten is to refuse to 


recognize the beauty of their: ‘I am 
content.’ 


¢ 














[The Observer] 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MONSIEUR ANATOLE FRANCE 


On the Avenue du Bois-de-Boulogne, 
a stone’s throw from where Anatole 
France lives, on sunny Sunday morn- 
ings the Paris of fashion holds its 
peacock parade. It is a marvelous bit 
of stagecraft. Somehow the clever 
French have managed to make the very 
sun appear but a properly manipu- 
lated medium for lighting the scene. 
They let the high lights fall on the 
noble boulevard to sparkle and gleam 
on modish cars, equipages, and the 
groomed flanks of thoroughbreds. It 
has deep borders of cool green shade 
trees in bloom, and the background is 
the Bois itself. The Arc de Triomphe, 
on the crest of the Etoile, blazes white 


‘in the sun. But on the broad, sand- 


colored walks, where the parade proper 
goes (the raison d’étre apparently of the 
whole setting), the sun has been modu- 
lated to a dapple of green and gold, the 
perfect light to fall on creations of silk, 
tissue, feather, and cloth. 

As you watch the parade from your 
seat on a fancy-work iron chair, for 
which you pay, which is proper at a 
spectacle, it is difficult to escape the 
contagion of the thought which seems 
universal here, that this pageant of 
fashion is the world’s one concern. For, 
among the spectators, you see women 
from India, themselves picturesque in 
scarves and robes of ecru and silver; 
Japanese gentlemen dapper in Bond 
Street garb; Arab officers in white 
robes:and red morocco leather boots; 
uniforms of every kind. You hear mur- 
mured comment in every language on 
the globe. Most interested of all the 
spectators, you see American women, 
avidly studying their rivals, the French, 
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in the now keen competition between 
Paris and New York, as to which is to 
lead the world in dress. Is it to be the 
trim smartness of the Americans or the 
smart allure of the French? Will the 
women of France yield their ascendancy 
in fashion as they have yielded to the 
American fox-trot and American dance 
music, as their men have already capit- 
ulated to the tailors of America? It is 
a zestful contest, and the partisans of 
Paris in the spectators’ seats watch 
their chosen as they promenade, and 
seem to feel that thus far all is well 
with the world. France is still the be- 
loved queen, and Europe her admiring 
and thriving court; America, a pros- 
perous province, good for raw material 
and a kind of barbarian tonic; the 
Orient, interesting for the touch of 
color it lends to the show on the Avenue 
du Bois-de-Boulogne. All the world 
still comes here to bask in the smile of 
well-being. ... 

But Anatole France, living within 
sight of this spectacle, said slowly, in 
answer to my comment on it: 

‘Europe is very ill, dying.’ 

It takes a sage to be so little affected 
by his physical environment as is Ana- 
tole France. Villa Said, the one-block 
private street where his home is, opens 
at one end into the Avenue du Bois-de- 
Boulogne; and overlooks at the other 
end the Bois itself, which here presents 
a sharp contrast with its informal pas- 
tures, a loafer sunning himself on a 
grass-covered wall of the Paris fortifi- 
cations, and a collie loping along the 
footpaths of the field beyond. The 
little street is like a glimpse of the aris- 
tocratic quarter of some town in south- 
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ern France. There are immaculate 
cream-colored villas, sleeping sunlight, 
locust and maple trees, geraniums 
blazing in window boxes. A giant yel- 
low cat — is it the kitten with the con- 
queror’s name in The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard ?— is blinking in front of num- 
ber five. It is a four-story, cream- 
colored house, and immaculate like 
everything else here. In the windows 
are gray shutters neatly folded back, 
and corn-yellow curtains rich with 
sunlight. 

In the square, chaste entrance hall, 
which looks like a classical museum, is 
a glass cabinet containing antiques 
from excavations of several dead civil- 
izations: of Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, 
and Roman art. A crate still unopened 
marked ‘Statue,’ bears in stencil the 
name of some archeological expedition. 
The library where we talked was for- 
mal, with the classic note of the pic- 
tures, engravings, and figurines, yet 
cheerful with its walls of red brocade, 
the sunlight streaming through the 
curtains, and the comfort of easy chairs. 

Anatole France himself did not sug- 
gest in the least the figure one expects 
of a classic. He wore a gray dressing 
gown, a red bandanna knotted cowboy 
fashion in place of a cravat, and red 
morocco house slippers. There is an 
incipient twinkle in his dark eyes, 
which smile by the least crinkling of 
their corners. His beard, square and 
white except at the temples, where it is 
iron-gray, is carelessly kept. His hair 
is also white and cropped short pompa- 
dour fashion, except where over his 
forehead it twists into a pair of Meph- 
istophelian little curls. That smile of 


his with the mere corners of his eyes is . 


an important clue as he talks. When 
he said, for instance, in speaking of 
the Japanese, ‘Courage is a splendid 
virtue. It even has a right to do evil,’ 
that barely perceptible crinkling at the 
eyes added its own comment. 


His hands, finely proportioned and 
sensitively lined, he uses sparingly as 
he speaks, but expressively. His voice 
is mellow, responsive. His thought 
seems to come serenely. Altogether he 
is the author of The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard, and not at all the classicist 
and the wielder of the scalpel. But 
human as he is, his manner, as he com- 
ments on the world of to-day, is as 
though he were speaking of an age long 
past. 

‘The war has brought victory to the 
Allies as crushing to them as the defeat 
to the Germans,’ he said. ‘In some 
places the war is blazing still; in others 
it started new conflagrations. In many 
instances thesufferings of whole peoples 
surpass the darkest days of the war. 
All nations feel added economic bur- 
dens; some are breaking under them. 
It is Europe now that is the ‘sick man’ 
of the world. And peace has not 
brought its balm. , 

‘The depression is all the greater for 
President Wilson’s advent in Europe,’ 
he went on. ‘He came here like some 
evangelical clergyman of a new faith, 
full of fire and hope. He honestly be- 
lieved that he had the only true gospel. 
I am sure he felt he was working in the 
name of God. His sincerity was not 
only beyond suspicion; it fired the 
masses of war-weary Europe. He felt, 
and they with him, that before this fire 
of faith and good will toward men all 
the powers of darkness must scatter. 
It is difficult for Americans to under- 
stand what the coming of President 
Wilson did to the hopes and hearts of 
European masses. To realize it, how- 
ever, one needs only consider what it 
did to President Wilson himself. When 
he came here he was the most ac- 
claimed man in the world. To-day he 
is broken, not only in health, and not 
only in the eyes of Europe, but also in 
his own country. They were waiting 
for him here, the powers of darkness. 
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... And after the struggle in the 
dark it was the evangel of light that 
came out defeated and tarnished with 
compromise.’ 

‘What solution do you see for 
Europe’s plight?’ I asked. 

‘Action based on a new spirit, on the 
common interests and needs of all 
Europe, and of all the world. What 
each nation did during the war on the 
constructive side, all the nations to- 
gether must do now if they wish not to 
be crushed by their common enemy, 
disintegration. For the maximum 
effort in the war each nation pooled all 
its resources and its strength, and, 
theoretically at least, the people of that 
nation were for the time but one family. 
This sort of action on an international 
plane seems to be the only hope for 
Europe. To pool in common the re- 
sources of the world and to redistribute 
them on the basis of a common bond 
and a common need would not only 
save Europe materially but spiritually, 
as President Wilson hoped it would be 
saved. 

‘But the spirit that made common 
cause possible within each nation is the 
very thing that in its ugly and negative 
aspect works against the same action 
on an international plane. Patriotism 
during war means hatred of the other 
nation as much as love of your own. 
In this negative sense France’s pa- 
triotism has grown greatly since the 
signing of the armistice. It now not 
only still hates Germany; it has added 
other nations, notably Russia, to its 
hatreds. Toward England and Italy, 
her chief allies, the feeling in France is 
also anything but love. Even within 


her own borders inter-class hatred is. 


growing. Instead of democracy grow- 
ing we have one class demanding the 
dictatorship of the proletariat; the 
other a return to monarchy. There are 
distinct signs in France that the idea 
of monarchy is growing more popular, 


Take as instance, the pomps and cere- 
monials accorded to the burial of Em- 
press Eugénie. Also the mass of French 
bourgeoisie has grown not only in num- 
bers, but also in its bourgeois passion. 
Formerly, Frenchmen fought for their 
seigneur, for that body of customs and 
laws which for the mass of people 
means country. But now a great many 
people have acquired a little property 
and made investments; and to-day 
France makes war or peace, and French- 
men fight as their investments dictate. 
Whether this adds to the sentiment for 
monarchy in France is debatable. But 
what is clear to us and not so much to 
people outside of France, is that the 
example of England is helping the 
monarchical idea in France. Our Roy- 
alists see across the Channel a king on 
the throne. With characteristic lack of 
imagination they see only the crown 
and not the puppet. They do not un- 
derstand the combination of democratic 
structure and regal trappings which 
makes England so inconsistent in form. 
A Gambetta Republic is what these 
Royalists want, and that was not far 
from monarchy. 

‘All this means that so far from ap- 
proaching the spirit in which Europe 
can be saved we are drifting away from 
it. Out of all this disintegration I think 
but one nation may recover — Russia. 
There is something new coming from 
that quarter. There is al] the travail, 
strength, and agony of something great 
being born there. Nothing doomed to 
early death could rouse such a stir of 
emotion throughout the entire world. 
Nothing short of a new and giant 
spirit could have accomplished what 
Russia’s Red armies, barefooted and 
half-starved, did against a ring of ene- 
mies. Of course, there are tremendous 
faults and lacks, elemental crudenesses 
there. But that is in the nature of 
newly-born great things. And the 
one mobile military power to-day is 
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Russia’s. The whole world is rever- 
berating with what is taking place in 
Poland.’ 


“What do you see being born there?’. 


I asked. 

‘Socialism, of course. I mean that 
for the first time Socialism is a tremen- 
dous fact instead of an agitating theme 
only. Socialism in one form or another 
is inevitable throughout the world. 
And it is the one hope for Europe.’ 

“You except the United States and 
Japan from this picture?’ I asked. 

“Yes; they are the only nations that 
have come out economically more 
powerful. Together they would make 
a very powerful combination. But 
there is a commercial rivalry between 
them, and that will keep them apart. 
They have grown richer while Europe 
is going bankrupt. The German navy 
is scattered; England’s has suffered. 
Those of the United States and of 
Japan have been added to greatly. And 
therein I see a great danger for both of 
these countries: militarism. In the 
United States particularly. There in- 
dustrialism is developing tremendously. 
Industrialism in turn demands pro- 
tection and expansion for its vast prop- 
erties, transport, foreign markets. This 
means large standing armies and 
navies.’ 

‘Do you think the United States will 
turn imperialist?’ I asked. 

‘The temper is a little dangerous. 
The American people make me think 
of a powerful, young, amateur boxer. 
His profession is other than fighting. 
But his vitality is superabundant; his 
muscles love action, crude action. He 
is inclined at times to be violent. He is 
clean at heart and in body. There are 
many generous impulses in him, as in 
all youth. But he is not averse to fight- 
ing. Now I don’t believe in predesti- 
nation. This young man may mellow 
and turn out to be a great force for 
spirituality. Or he may develop into a 





bully. It all depends on what indus- 
trialism does for him. If it brutalizes 
America, the whole world will suffer. If 
America humanizes, socializes indus- 
trialism, the whole world will be the 
gainer.’ 

He had been speaking in admiring 
terms of the courage of the Japanese, 
which, coupled with their high intelli- 
gence and capacity for rapid progress, 
may soon make them the masters of 
the Orient, he thought. I asked him if 
his view of the future showed him the 
ascendancy of any one race. 

‘To-day, strictly speaking, race is 
disappearing,’ he said. ‘The mixing of 
currents of humanity, due to increasing 
facilities for intercommunion, is blur- 
ring away almost all racial lines except 
those of color so that to-day “race” 
is really a word expressing a certain 
mode of feeling, thinking, and living, 
rather than a blood relation. No, I 
think ascendancy hereafter will not be 
along racial lines.’ 

‘Do you consider this blending of 
races promising?’ 

‘I feel as a friend of mine, a savant, 
once expressed the matter. We were 
sitting in front of a café at the busiest 
part of the Grands Boulevards in Paris. 
Before us passed men and women of all 
nationalities and races — black, white, 
yellow, brown; Chinese, Germans, 
Jews, Americans, Russians. My friend 
deeply enjoyed the scene. He said, “‘I 
wish we could at this moment set up a 
barrier at each end of those two blocks 
so as to catch within them all these 
people. Then, if we could transport 
them to some bountiful island in the 
South Seas and keep them from leaving, 
in fifty years we would have on that 
island the most perfect race on earth. 
And what an art they would produce!” 

‘Something of this sort is taking 
place, of course, all over the world,’ he 
went on. ‘But on so vast a scale that 
although the old racial lines are dis- 
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appearing the new are not yet visible. 
This process, however, is going on 
much more rapidly on the plane of 
political and social thinking. Every- 
where there is springing up this free- 
masonry based on a new social order. 
So that, for example, a French Socialist 
meeting an American Socialist in Paris 
often feels a closer kinship toward him 
than toward his own bourgeois-minded 
neighbor. And yet this new redistribu- 
tion alliance is in its early stages. But 
momentum of growth is there. Action 
on an international scale is increasing 
between labor masses. There are even 
the slight beginnings of an art express- 
ing the new social order. But such art 
is not necessarily due to Socialism. An 
artist may express himself partly as a 
Socialist in his work. But it does n’t 
follow that his Socialism will produce 
his art. Socialism is not yet the main 
force in the world. Nor will it prevail 
for some years to come. And, mean- 
while, the human tragedy continues.’ 

As he said this his eyes and mouth 
crinkled slightly in that expressive 
smile of his. But this time it was not 
to refute what he had just said. It was 
the smile of the man who sees even a 
world in travail as something to be 
viewed only as a part of a larger survey 
over space and time. . 


[The Manchester Guardian] 
PARISIANS AND LONDONERS 


BY PHILIP CARR 


AN Englishman who has been living 
in France and revisits England is a 
fairly effectively sensitive recording 
instrument of the superficial dis- 
tinctions as well as of certain more 
real differences in the life and charac- 
ter of the twocountries. My first visit 
home since the war has enabled me to 
observe some of them. 

\ London is certainly a dirtier town 


than Paris. The statement is not new, 
but most people read into it fogs and 
smoke, and collars that become grimy 
in half a day. In fact it is largely a 
matter of a will to be clean and of 
organization. Paris has a very ef- 
ficient system of street scavenging, 
with its morning flow of water along 
the gutters of even its smallest streets. 
Moreover, a strict enforcement of the 
law against the promiscuous throwing 
away of cigarette ends, omnibus 
tickets, and so forth, has made people 
careful. The result is that when a 
wind blows you do not get the clouds 
of dust in eyes and nose and mouth 
which you learn to expect in London, 
although the custom which allows rag- 
pickers to search through the contents 
of dust pails makes a walk along the 
pavements late at night less pleasant 
than it might be. On the other hand, 
the street traffic of Paris is certainly 
more noisy, more violent, and more 
dangerous. Although the finest streets 
of Paris are very wide, her smaller 
ones are very narrow, and the added 
need for motor horns at corners may 
account for some of the noise, while 
the cobble-stone pavements of many 
of the streets may make up most of 
the remainder. As for danger, the 
Paris taximan can give points, in the 
matter of taking risks, to the driver 
of an A.S.C, lorry or an R.A.F. light 
tender. An Englishman further adds 
to his chances of losing his life when 
he crosses a road by forgetting that 
in France one must look for traffic 
first of all to the left, instead of to the 
right. 

But if the traffic is more violent the 
means of getting about are pleasanter. 
The Paris omnibus is cleaner, quicker, 
and less crowded than the London, 
though you don’t get the joy of the 
seats on the top. It is at once airier 
and less draughty., for all the windows 
are open on one side and none on the 
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other. The Frenchman does not dis- 

en fresh air, as many Englishmen 

| think. His café terrasses and widely 

opening windows are proof to the con- 
trary. But he hates draughts. The 
omnibus service is, moreover, better 
-organized than in London. It stops 
only at fixed stations, and the fight 
for seats is avoided by consecutively 
numbered slips, which you tear off 
at the lamp-posts at the stopping- 
places. On the Métro, it must be 
admitted, the fight for seats is as 
fierce, if not fiercer, than on the 
Underground — ‘Métropolitesse,’ as 
the caricaturist Guillaume has called 
it under a drawing where the fight is 
represented as taking place at the 
Concorde station. 

The Englishman will be surprised 
to notice in the Métro that no French- 
man gives up his seat to a lady. His 
wife will have been equally surprised 
to notice that in a crowded street she 
is far more bumped and hustled than 
on an equally crowded pavement in 
London. Neither must conclude that 
the Frenchman has no manners. Good 

/ humor and savoir-faire and courtesy 
\,of address and willingness to oblige 
\he has in full measure, but that part 
of good manners which consists in 
forbearance and unselfishness in small 
things he has not. It is as foreign to 
his nature as generosity in money 
matters. His attitude also indicates 
to a certain extent his view of the 
sexual relations. France may be said 
to be the country of a real equality of 
the sexes. A Frenchman will do far 
more for a woman than an Englishman 
in the way of petits soins when he wants 
to make love to her or when she is the 
kind of woman to whom he might want 
to make love. For making love, as is 
( well known, is the national sport of 
the country. But he has no illusions 
about her, and once she is his he has 
few reticences with her either in his 
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jests with her or his quarrels with her. 
His wife is not his goddess nor his doll, 
but his partner and his equal, and in 
all classes of life she shares equally 
in the responsibilities, in the decisions, 
and in the work of the partnership. 
It is in order that his daughter may 
bring her fair share of capital into this 
partnership that a French father saves 
money far more with the object of 
giving his daughter a dot than of leav- 
ing his son an inheritance. 

In a shop the wife is a very active 
partner. She nearly always looks after 
the money, and is generally respon- 
sible for at least half the management. 
On the farm she bears at least her 
equal share of manual toi!. It would be 
difficult to find in France a wife who 
is not constantly consulted by her 
husband on business and is not thor- 
oughly conversant with his affairs. 
It was the fact of the marriage bond 
being so interpreted which made it 
possible for the work of the nation to 
be carried on quite automatically 
when virtually the whole male popu- 
lation was suddenly mobilized in 1914. 
It is this which makes for that frank 
companionship of the sexes, quite 
without false shame and with entire 


. intellectual equality, which so puzzles 


an Englishman who has been taught 
to look for the gallantry, alike studied 
and spontaneous, which distinguishes 
the Frenchman from himself in just as 
marked a way. The Frenchman has 
no taste for the forms of social reunion 
in which women do not take part. 
Club life does not exist. Café life, 
which replaces it only to a small ex- 
tent, does not exclude women. At 
dinner parties there is no ‘joining the 
ladies,’ for the ladies never go away,./ 
When Anatole France was in London 

he stoutly refused to go to a dinner 

at. which he was to have been enter- 

tained only by men. Indeed, the only 

pursuit confined to men for which the 


— 
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Frenchman has any real taste is 
war. 

The Frenchwoman is indeed, on the 
whole, a more capable and competent 
person than her English sister. She is 
better educated intellectually and she 
is certainly better trained domestically, 
and she is more industrious. Even 
before the war domestic servants in 
Paris were paid at a higher rate than 
in London, and they are to-day. But 
they get through far more work, and 
they know their job. It is difficult to 
find an ordinary charwoman who is 
not capable of cooking in a way that, 
measured by English standards, is 
excellent; and her appetite for work 
and for cleaning is such that in a 
couple of hours a day she will keep in 
good order the whole of a small flat. 
The industry of the French women is 
indeed matched by that of the men. 
They work harder, they work longer 
hours, and they lie less in bed than 
Englishmen. The weekly half-holiday 
— known as the ‘semaine anglaise’ — 
is only beginning to come in. They 
also drink less and spend less. And 
yet they have no approach to the 
same capacity for getting on. They 
are more capable of patient industry 
but less of sustained effort, especially 
if that effort is in itself uninteresting. 
They are more easily discouraged and 
more easily bored. They have less 
enterprise, especiaily in the lower 
middle classes. They are more satis- 

| fied with a small certainty, and per- 
/ haps the very qualities which make 
them such excellent workmen in detail 
on the one hand and so thrifty with 
their pence on the other prevent their 
seeing and grasping opportunities a 
little farther ahead. 

Their thrift is wonderful. The 
Englishman who sees the extrava- 
gance of the big hotels and the night 
restaurants of Montmartre can have 


little idea of how economical the 
Frenchman is, even in his gaieties. 
Even on a small salary he is always 
saving money. In the household not 
an ounce of food is ever wasted. The 
art of accommoder les restes, using up 
what is left, is a proverbial quality of 
the housekeeper, and to watch a well- 
dressed Frenchwoman in the Métro 
taking measures to prevent her dress 
getting creased or her gloves dirty is 
to realize how this thrift runs through 
all classes. It is no doubt this instinct, 
as much as a love of domesticity, 
which prompts all clerks and typists 
and business men in Paris to go home 
to lunch, for lunch is the chief meal 
of the day. The result is. that all 
business is suspended from 12 to 2, 
and the shops are closed. 

It is the same instinct which makes 
France a far less hospitable country 
than England. France, it has been 
said, is the country of no spare bed- 
rooms, and a renewed visit to Eng- 
land serves to emphasize the con- 
trast. The ease with which a French- 
man will talk to a stranger in a rail- 
way carriage or any public place is 
no indication of his willingness to 
receive the stranger in his home; 
and this applies to his own people 
as much as to foreigners. There is 
no man so exclusive as the French- 
man, nor one who makes new friend- 
ships with more difficulty. 

But of all the differences which a 
visit to England throws into relief, 
the most painful to one who has lived 
in France are concerned with the 
selection, purhase, cooking, and eat- 
ing of food. The Frenchman who goes 
to England to-day will perhaps no 
longer find thirty religions; but he will 
still find only one sauce, and it will 
probably be cold — but there is no 
room to treat of this great matter 
here. 
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[The Excelsior] 
A DRAMA 


BY HENRI DUVERNOIS 


During the summer of 1890, young 
Gaston Falarique was entertained in 
the chAteau: which the parents of his 
friend Hippolyte Pellicault had _ re- 
cently purchased. Early in September, 
Monsieur and Madame Pellicault were 
recalled to Paris by a marriage in the 
family, leaving the two young men 
alone, except for a poor cousin, Ma- 
demoiselle Emmelie who was only 
nineteen years old but who had 
achieved a moustache. Young Gaston 
Falarique, before taking up his career, 
allowed himself this last vacation, and 
in the brand new chateau, with its 
park, its gardens, and the terrace 
facing the sunset, he paid his court to 
Cousin Emmelie — with too easy a 
success. One morning, at daybreak, he 
woke up Hippolyte and said to him: 

‘I’ve sent off my trunks to the sta- 
tion, on the quiet. I’m off, old chap. I 
shall take the 7.19 train and only stop 
at Paris to change. Then I’m going to 
join my father in Venezuela. He has a 
good job for me there, and it’s time for 
me to get to work. Please thank your 
father and mother for me, I owe them 
my last vacation in France. Will you 
do me another favor?’ 

‘I can guess it. You have flirted 
with Cousin Emmelie and you want to 
get out of saying good-bye.’ 

‘She cries so easily!” 

“You asked her to marry you?’ 

‘No, not exactly, but she has such an 
imagination! Do the best you can, 

‘won’t you? You'll write me?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

Hippolyte Pellicault was, at that 
period of his existance, a pimply youth, 
whose disposition was as unpleasant 

as his complexion. He liked unkind, 
‘practical’ jokes. His laugh scraped 
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like a file, and his little yellow eyes were 
always hunting for a victim. On this 
occasion he found one in his cousin 
Emmelie, who seemed already aged 
and withered by future regrets and dis- 
appointments. There was something 
of the old maid about her. She was a 
seamstress or lace maker from some 
small provincial town. The Pellicaults 
had taken her in out of charity because 
she needed rest and the country air. 
The first words of young Gaston Fal- 
arique made her heart beat. And he 
himself had barely escaped from the 
amusing game he had begun — the 
stars and the perfumes of the gardens 
lending to this plain, humble girl some 
of their own charm and beauty. 

At eight o’clock, Hippolyte, laugh- 
ing to himself at the idea of the good 
joke he had just thought out, sent the 
servants away on different pretexts. 
Emmelie was still asleep. Then he 
took a rifle from the shelf and, standing 
near her windows, fired a shot. He ran 
away and came back some minutes 
later. Emmelie in her wrapper, her 
hair down, was searching distractedly 
in the garden. 

“You heard 
ous voice. 

“Yes, it seemed to me —— 

‘A shot! I looked for the servants. 
They ’re nothere. Mr. Falarique—— ?’ 

‘He’s not in his room.’ 

‘Good God!’ 

‘What is it?’ 

“If he has . 

‘Killed himself? As a matter of fact 
he has seemed depressed for several 
days. His father insisted on his going 
home.’ 

‘Hippolyte, we must search, search 
everywhere. Perhaps he is in the park, 
wounded, dying.’ 

‘Perhaps! You ought to get dressed, 
Emmelie.’ 

But Emmelie, crazed with anxiety, 
searched the park, the garden, and all 


> she asked in a curi- 
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the surroundings. At night, when she 
went to bed, she had a high fever, and 
was ill for several weeks. After that 
she dressed in mourning. Thirty years 
later she still wore mourning for her 
only love, for the one idy] of her life. 
She had tried in vain to get in touch 
with his family. His parents had left 
Venezuela. Gaston had disappeared. 
No one could give her any help, any 
clue. She suffered; at last she became 
resigned and vowed fidelity to her 
memories. 

Hippolyte, after the death of his 
parents, inherited the chateau. He 
married and was left a widower, and 
thirty years after the incident of the 
rifle, was living at his chateau with his 
two daughters, as ugly as he had been 
and with the same unpleasant disposi- 
tion. Emmelie spent a week every 
autumn at the chdteau of her rich 
cousin. This year, as on other occa- 
sions, she came clothed about with sad 
recollections. The young ladies were 
delighted — like bullies in school — 
when they saw their victim arrive. The 
gloomy season made them more than 
usually vindictive. From the first day 
they tormented her. Louise laughed 
at her cousin’s moustache. Marcelle 
suggested a safety razor. 

‘I’m not as pretty as you, perhaps,’ 
said Emmelie, bitterly, ‘but I’m no 
longer young.’ 


‘And when you were twenty years 
old ’ laughed Marcelle. 

‘When I was twenty years old, 
something happened to me which will 
never happen to you.’ 

And the secret which she had hid- 
den so long came out. | 

‘A young man killed himself for my 
sake!’ 

‘Tell that to somebody else!’ 

‘How absurd!’ 

“Your father knows the story. Ask 
him!’ 

‘Papa!’ 

Hippolyte was there. He looked at 
his daughters and then at Cousin Em- 
melie. And he thought it over. In his 
desk he had a letter from Gaston Fal- 
aricue telling him of the birth of his 
sixth child. Nothing would be easier 
than to confront this ridiculous old 
woman with the letter. Louise and 
Marcelle looked at him anxiously. He 
was going to reveal the truth and say: 
‘My poor Emmelie, the time has come 
to tell you the truth. I played a joke 
on you thirty years ago. You were too 
easy > But he said nothing. 

‘Well, father!’ asked Marcelle im- 
patiently. 

And Hippolyte, moved for the first 
time in his life, by a feeling something 
like pity or remorse, answered: 

“Your cousin is perfectly right. A 
young man killed himself — for her.’ 


























[The Morning Post] 
‘MODERN YOUTH’ AND ITS WAYS 


1. What Are We Coming to? 


BY 


‘A BEWILDERED PARENT’ 


Sir: I have long hesitated as to 
whether I should write to you on a sub- 
ject which has been puzzling and worry- 
ing me for some time past. We are 
living in exciting times, and revolu- 
tionary change is the catchword of the 
moment. We are all thinking of the 
menace which Lenin and his Moscow 
band are hurling at our venerable 
British Constitution; but in concen- 
trating our attention on the revolution 
which threatens the state are we not 
thereby ignoring the revolution which 
is threatening, or, indeed, has perhaps 
already reached our homes? Are we 
poor parents being challenged by a dic- 
tatorship at our very tables, and will 
the next Soviet be a Soviet of Youth? 
We have traveled far since the days of 
Ibsen and the knocking of the young 
at the doors. The doors, indeed, have 
been forced open, and the enemy, not 
boisterous or tumultuous, but brazen 
in its calculated effrontery, is within 
our gate. Theold hierarchy of the home 
is being swept aside. Not only the 
parental authority with its Biblical 
associations but the reliance of the 
young on the wisdom and experience 
hitherto associated with age are quietly 
but effectually being put on the shelf. 
They are not insolently derided; what 
is much worse, they are completely ig- 
nored. We are in the grip of a new 
youth which has none of the qualities 
hitherto associated with youth and 
none of the respect hitherto given, 
however reluctantly, to age. 


The war has precipitated the change. 
It savors almost of impertinence and 
ingratitude to criticize the young men 
who returned from the front, and in- 
deed I am not criticizing, I am trying 
to write down an impression. After all, 
they won the war, and on the seas and 
the innumerable fields of battle vola- 
tile youth settled down into the dour 
and impregnable consistency of granite. 
At a terrible price they gave us the 
victory. Now they are back. Are we 
disappointed? Do we miss something? 
Did n’t we expect them to be different? 
Or is all this simply the meandering of 
a querulous egoist who now finds con- 
tempt instead of respect for his author- 
ity and his years? I put my doubts to 
a friend. He immediately confirmed 
them, and, shaking his head sadly, 
said: ‘Our youth have lost their illu- 
sions.’ If that be so, then woe to our 
generation. And I in my turn agree 
with my friend. Our young men have 
awakened from dreams to a cold 
reality, and they are not to be caught 
napping again. They see life without 
romance as they once saw — in battle- 
scarred France — summer woods with- 
out leaves. They have become silent 
scoffers. And when they do speak and 
we twit them for their cynicism and 
their measured worldliness they turn 
round and with amused impartiality 
laugh at themselves. 

Let me give a few instances. A lad 
of twenty-three who had been wounded 
five times in the war, and had persist- 
ently refused to become an officer, came 
home to tea the other afternoon and 
nonchalantly informed his parents that 
he had been married that morning. 
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Tears from Mother, thunders from 
Father. He had married, as they say, 
“a little beneath him,’ but that was not 
the key to the business. No, he said, 
as he put lump after lump of sugar into 
his tea, he could n’t be bored with ‘a 
show at a church’ and with ‘those 
d silly wedding presents’ and ‘all 
that sort of thing, you know.’ He 
hoped that his ‘missis’ (‘Missis!’ 
echoed poor Mother) would be able to 
join him in a week — in the meantime 
he would stay at home, or, with an 
eye at Mother, ‘if you don’t want me 
they ’ll give me a shake-down at the 
works.” And our young gentleman, 
who had slept in worse places than the 
works, toddled off quite cheerfully, a 
little amazed over the ‘fuss’ which his 
parents had been making. Poor old 
Father! Poor old Mother! How dif- 
ferent from the gallant passion-swept 
runaway matches of the days of old! 

At a dinner party a man of the 
world turned to a pretty girl of twenty- 
three — I am, of course, disguising the 
names — ‘Georgette, you ’re a pretty 
girl, Why aren’t you married?’ 
Georgette calmly replied: ‘I simply 
cannot stand the young men of to-day. 
They are so horribly conceited.’ 

“What, even the young men who 
have come back from the war?’ 

‘They are the worst of all. If I 
marry —and seriously I’m not very 
keen —I shall marry a man of fifty.’ 
And then very naively: ‘He will do 
ever so much more for me.” And within 
that pretty little head an intense 
egoism was making its plans and 
shrewdly guessing that marriage with a 
youth of her own years might bring her 
up against an egoism as ruthless and 
calculating as her own. 

Georgette’s sister Anna was also 
pretty in her way, and my left-hand 
neighbor, an old lady who amused her- 
self by reading Madame de Sevigné 
and Jane Austen, and observing the 
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new generation, said to me: ‘Anna is a 
very modern girl.’ ‘And what, pray,’ 
I asked, ‘is a modern girl?’ ‘A modern 
girl,’ replied the student of Jane, ‘is a 
girl who is determined to have a good 
time, whatever the price.’ 

Even the nursery is being infected, 
and children in arms are imbibing the 
letter, if not the spirit, of the new 
liberty. A little girl who can scarcely 
toddle is in the habit of addressing her 
father, a most learned man, as ‘Old 
Bean.’ With her, I am convinced, this 
phraseology is not mere mimicry, but a 
natural mode of address. 

My grouse is ending, and I am afraid 
I have already trespassed severely on 
your space. I am a stranger in my own 
house, and my children and I are drift- 
ing apart. Donot think Iam complain- 
ing. They appear hard, but then their 
ordeal has been hard. They are con- 
temptuous of our ways and of our ad- 
vice, but then have we been so con- 
spicuously successful in the ordering of 
our own destinies? They lead their 
own lives and seek their own paths, and 
perhaps the goal may be worth reach- 
ing. But, frankly, I am sceptical. I 
believe in the wisdom that comes with 
age, and the moderation which is the 
fruit of experience, and I cannot but 
think that the new generation which 
despises both is steering straight for 
disaster. Please respect my anonym- 
ity, for I tremble to think what my 
new masters and mistresses would say 
if they guessed who was the author of 
this letter. 


ul. In Defense of the Young 
BY LADY ASKWITH 


Sir: I have carefully read the let- 
ter of ‘A Bewildered Parent’ which ap- 
peared in your columns. Three things 
seem to trouble: him: the loss of Ro- 
mance and of Illusions, the ‘brazen cal- 
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culated effrontery’ of the present 
generation, and — perhaps the second 
point is the the corollary of the first — 
‘that the reliance of the young on the 
wisdom and experience hitherto asso- 
ciated with age are quietly and effect- 
ually being put on the shelf.’ 

Personally, I do not feel with him. I 
think the present generation of young 
people is, in essentials, an improve- 
ment on our generation, as we hoped 
and prayed they might be, and as, 
please God, their children will better 
them. 

As to Romance, can it ever die? In 
every generation the old have held that 
it was moribund, for only a few great 
spirits can keep their own romance till 
they die. ‘Romance is dead, the Cave 
Man cried,’ says Rudyard Kipling in 
one of his poems, but he answers him- 
self in that wonderful ‘The True 
Romance:’ 


As Thou didst teach all lovers speech, 
And Life all mystery. 

So shalt Thou rule by every school 
Till life and longing die, 

Who wast or yet the Lights were set 
A whisper in the Void, 

Who shalt be sung through planets young 
When this is clear destroyed. 


No, I do not think we need worry 
about the death of Romance. And for 
Illusions, who wants them? Truth is 
more wonderful and more beautiful 
than any illusions can be. If our chil- 
dren have seen things which we never 
saw, and had experiences which we do 
not understand, and which they can- 
not put into words because they are 
unspeakable, are we to complain? We 
cannot, we do not need to cover up the 
Truth with illusion. It is worth any- 
thing to get a little nearer. 

But with regard to respect for au- 
thority and years, that is another 
question. Age itself does not give wis- 
dom. I am optimist enough to believe 
that what is respectable will always be 
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respected, and what is lovable will al- 
ways be loved, but I do not hold that 
age per se commands the reliance which 
‘A Bewildered Parent’ seems to expect. 

Young people may be outwardly 
polite, and even respectful, but that 
will not prevent them from seeing, even 
without ‘brazen calculated effrontery,’ 
that you may get old without having 
gained wisdom or profited by experi- 
ence. I am not talking of outward ob- 
servance only, for the man and woman 
who cease to be masters in their own 
house deserve all they get, but of the 
inner feeling of love and respect, which 
is what we parents really want. 

Well, we have all had our chance. 
There was a time when our children 
thought us the most beautiful, the 
strongest, the bravest, the cleverest, 
the most wonderful human beings who 
ever trod the earth. They were clay in 
our hands once. We could mold them 
as we wished. Our approval was the 
highest thing the earth held, our anger 
the most terrible. What have we done 
with all the treasure we had? Did we 
give time to them, thought to them? 
Did we express our love and affection 
openly? Above all, did we try to un- 
derstand them? If we did not, how can 
we expect them to try and understand 
us now? ; 

But if we did. Ah! there I join issue 
with the writer — we are getting old. 
They may not think us very clever — 
possibly we are not; they may not think 
our experience a trustworthy guide in 
the new world which has burst upon 
us so suddenly; they may even know 
that we have not sufficient imagina- 
tion to understand it — very likely 
we have n’t. 

These are small things, but the big 
things, the love which is not of the 
head, but in the blood and bones, the 
trust our children have in those who, 
to the best of their ability, have never 
failed them, the faith in their honesty 
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and their courage, the remembrance of 
the happy childhood, which is one of 
the biggest things a man or woman can 
have — these things will never fail us. 
With these we may bridge the River of 
Years, and stand all together, united 
for Time and for Eternity. 

Only let us try and help them over 
this difficult bit. They were such 
children, and they have been so sorely 
tried. It is for us to help them to see 
that Love and Faith and Truth, and all 
the things that matter, still exist, and 
are eternal. 


wi. ‘Not Guilty’ 
BY DAISY ASHFORD 


Str: I am afraid my having written 
‘novels’ at an early age does not justify 
my giving an opinion on the subject of 
‘A Bewildered Parent’s’ letter in your 
issue of August 23. 

However, as you have asked me for 
my views, I should like to say that 
though personally I never addressed 
my parents as ‘Old Bean,’ or whatever 
the equivalent was, when I was a child, 
or indeed at any time, I do not think 
the matter is quite so serious as ‘A Be- 
wildered Parent’ imagines. 

I do not think that the free and easy 
manner of les jeunes is so disrespectful 
as it sounds. I think it isa symptom of 
the real independence of soul which 
they have gained for themselves. The 
girl and boy of to-day are certainly 
more useful and satisfactory members 
of society than their predecessors in the 
past, and if the knowledge of this fact 
has a little gone to their heads I do not 
think they should be blamed over- 
much. 

Cetainly many of the modern girls 
are merely out for a good time; but 
there have been girls like this in all 
generations. This was evidently my 
opinion when I wrote the Young Visi- 


ters. I think the age that has produced 
the Girl Guides and the Boy Scouts 
cannot be accused of a youth without 
ideals and discipline, and we may feel 
hopeful that improvement in manners 
will shortly show itself when one re- 
members that part of the law of both 
these bodies is that a Scout (a Guide) 
should be always courteous. 


1v. The Young Soldier Speaks 
BY LIONEL G. SHORT 


Sir: As a young man, who had his 
share of trench warfare, may I state a 
case for those of us who have come 
back to the normal work-a-day life? 
The most significant experience of 
those war days was our intimate ac- 
quaintance with death. It lost all 
mystery and strangeness. And, with 
that, there disappeard a great deal of 
the mystey and beauty of life. Nor 
could we pride ourselves on any special 
attention from Providence, seeing that 
many of our comrades, better men than 
ourselves, were destroyed. It was alla 
matter of chance, as though we had 
already drawn lots with fate before 
setting out for the front. 

And the effect has been to make us 
see life with a clearness of vision that is 
really a loss of focus. Nothing seems to 
be quite worth while after such ad- 
ventures. And we have lost the steady 
hopefulness of Bishop Welldon that 
eventually things will be all right. But 
we do not think, as some would have 
you believe, that we could have pre- 
vented the war if our years had been 
more, or that we shall be able to recon- 
struct the world on surer foundations. 
It will be as much as we can achieve to 
win back something of the vision that 
was ours before our gaze became a 
stare. 

And so what we want is the sym- 
pathy that Mr. E. B. Osborn pleads for. 
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It is no use telling us that war im- 
proves character. We know better than 
that. But, perhaps, with the turning 
of the years, we shall recover something 
of the beauty of life that is now dead 
within us. If owr faults are not too 
harshly named and those days of 
tragedy are remembered we shall be 
given the sympathy that is at least our 
due. If that is denied we are likely to 
go our own way, conscious that noth- 
ing really matters, that virtue is all 
very well for those who have it, but 
otherwise, well, it can be done without; 
that depth and beauty in life are all 
very well for stay-at-homes, but have 
. noreal meaning for those who, like our- 
selves, have laughed bitterly in the 
face of death. 


v. The Controversy 
BY G. K. CHESTERTON 


Sir: It seems to me that in this 
controversy about the tone of the 
young toward the old there is a danger 
very common in such controversies to- 
day; the danger that those who stand 
for tradition may fail to make it clear 
that they also stand for reason. In 
many current debates the traditional 
lists are really right, but if they do not 
know why they are right, they do not 
even know how right they are. It 
might degenerate into a debate be- 
tween those who happen to be young 
and those who happen to be old; that 
is, between what the psychological 
novelist would call points of view, and 
most people would call prejudices. But 
they are not even consistent preju- 
dices, for each man is doomed to be in- 
consistent with himself, merely by the 
clock or the calendar. 

It was bad enough that men and 
women should be ranged in two armies, 
under two flags, as if they were French 
and Germans. It is even more alarm- 
ing if each man has to look forward to 
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being a Frenchman at the age of thirty 
and a German at the age of fifty. 

We must find some common ground 
in a general philosophy of life, and that 
is exactly what the fashions of our age 
seldom give us. Without this it is | 
equally irrational to be old-fashioned 
and to be new-fangled, for each is 
merely a fashion, or possibly a fangle; 
whatever that may be. Let us take as 
a convenient type the intelligent infant 
who addressed her father as an old 
bean. In her case, and at her age, the 
phrase was not perhaps the fruit of any 
very ripe reflections or researches in 

“philosophy. Nevertheless, there was a 
vague movement of the mind behind it, 
which may be loosely described as a 
desire for liberty. It is true that in 
many cases it is not so much a desire 
for free thought as a desire to be free 
from thinking. 

The young person knows in a general 
way, however, that many children 
would have been restrained by various 
internal and external influences from 
comparing their parents to aged and 
possibly decaying vegetables. She 
thinks, therefore, that the removal of 
that restraint is favorable to freedom. 
The comparison does not, indeed, cor- 
respond to any thought. The child is 
not struck by any feature of resem- 
blance, however fanciful, between her 
father and a bean. She merely feels 
that the more often she uses the fearful 
and forbidden word the freer she is, and 
that the more she can broaden the ap- 
plication of it to everything and every- 
body the better. She, therefore, de- 
velops a disposition to give everybody 
beans. 

Now this is a fallacy about the very 
nature of liberty or liberality of mind. 
The sympathies are not broadened by 
what I may call, for convenience, the 
philosophy of broad beans. It is per- 
fectly true that one of the most vital 
virtues of life is liberty. But it is also 
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true that one of the most vital virtues 
of liberty is variety. If there is one 
thing more than another for which a 
civilized man may be thankful to 
heaven it is that his relation to hu- 
manity is not one thing but many, and 
that love itself can vary with the nature 
of the things loved. There are many 
things in the garden, and even in the 
kitchen garden; and it is poor-spirited 
and prosaic to address a gentleman as 
a bean when he may happen to have 
more affinity to a pea or a potato, or 
possibly a turnip. 

Anybody whose experience has not 
been unnaturally starved will know 
that his affections are as varied and 
even fantastic as animals or plants. He 
does not value his mother in the same 
way as his wife, or an old crony in the 
same way as a new and puzzling ac- 


quaintance, or an adventurous nephew 
in the same way as a sardonic aunt. 
Now amid this multitude of human re- 
lations there might possibly arise cir- 
cumstances, in which it would be beau- 
tiful and fitting to apply the term ‘old 
bean’ to an old person — let us say to 
an emperor, or a judge on the bench, or 
even a professor at some great seat of 
learning. That refreshing humorist, 
Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, might be trusted 
to select the point of a conversation, 
where it would come in with poetic 
justice. But wherever this sort of 
slang is mere impudence, in the sense of 
indifference, it does by a just destiny 
become mere dulness; and the beans 
are not only broad, but flat. It is as 
ritualistic as any convention; but it is 
a ritual of rudeness instead of a ritual 
of courtesy. 


[The Spectator] 
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THE outlook of philosophers (one 
may not say their desires, for under 
much more difficult circumstances they 
must attempt to maintain the disin- 
terestedness of the scientists) has 
changed a good deal. Moralists, poets, 
and philosophers have decided to ac- 
cept the nature of man. Most former 
ethical systems and nearly all religions 
endeavored to place man — for his 
good — on a kind of bed of Procrustes. 
This rather drastic engine was, in fact, 
practically the only tool with which 
the religious ascetic and the stoic faced 
a complex world. To a large part of 
man’s nature the attitude of the philos- 
ophers and theologians was that of the 
averted head and the repressing hand. 
So great was their abhorrence of the 


‘lower’ impulses that they were unwill- 
ing to investigate the nature or ex- 
amine the possibilities of these sources 
of action. So convinced were they of 
the awful strength and the brutish 
character of these instincts that what 
we may call the ‘Everything is beauti- 
ful and only man is vile’ theory has 
been since the time of Aristotle per- 
petually rearing its head. Indeed, from 
time to time it has reached the dignity 
of being held to be a truism. 

Modern philosophers like Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell (when he is in an ethical 
mood), or Mr. Santayana, go almost as 
far as to reverse this theory, nor do 
they preach to the inattentive, for the 
modern world is perhaps too vividly 
conscious of the unhappiness and dis- 
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order of mankind and his environ- 
ment. We are almost too ready to ac- 
knowledge that life is evil and to see 
unmitigated tragedy in the ruthlessness 
of natural phenomena, the long agony 
of becoming and perishing. 

But the reverse of this picture is that 
we are the more willing to acknowledge 
the nobility of man —a being, nine- 
teen-twentieths of whose energy must 
go in securing and assimilating bodily 
food — a creature who is perched on a 
ridge of being between, for all he 
knows, two abysses of extinction, know- 
ing neither whence he came nor 
whither he goes. When we consider the 
feebleness and dissinated energies of 
the thinker, his achievements, small as 
they are, appear immense. The ques- 
tion which has throughout his history 
most concerned this strange creature is 
the central riddle from which spring all 
other problems — the question of the 
goal and purpose of his own life and of 
the universe in which he finds himself. 
From time to time various solutions to 
this question have been offered to man 
by metaphysicians or by the founders 
of religions, and for a time these have 
seemed satisfactory; but the noblest re- 
ligions and the wisest metaphysicians 
have always acknowledged that here 
was something which they could not 
unriddle. Christianity teaches man 
that the goal and the reason are the 
will of God, whose purposes it was in 
vain for him to search, and meta- 
physicians have ceased to attempt to 
answer a question at once so vague and 
so vast. And yet it isa problem for the 
solution of which the circumstances of 
life daily press mankind. Man is in the 
position of a traveler whom danger of 
freezing to death forces into constant 
perambulation. While necessity com- 
pels him to walk, his most urgent con- 
ceri will be to find out in which direc- 
tion it is most expedient for him to 
travel. The theologian and the philos- 


opher are neither of them willing to 
give man any assurance as to the exact 
nature of the goal that he must seek, 
but they can at any rate prevent him 
from walking round in a circle, and can 
direct him along some sort of a path — 
a path along which he may walk with- 
out stumbling, and which will perhaps 
ultimately lead him somewhere, even 
if it be to an unknown country. 

The reader of Mr. Santayana’s Little 
Essays, collected by Mr. Logan Pearsall 
Smith, will at first suppose that he has 
got hold of a collection of ornate meta- 
physical snippets. Such, however, is 
not the case. Short though the pieces 
may be, they are, as a rule, brief only 
through extreme compression, and the 
great beauty of the style in which they 
are written links them together rather 
than divides them. Hidden in the book 
there lurks the exposition of a theory 
of life. Mr. Santayana begins by in- 
quiring what is the nature of man, and 
on the result of his inquiry builds up a 
theory as to the conduct and pursuits 
which are best for the nature, individu- 
ally and collectively, that his analysis 
reveals. It is impossible in the space at 
our disposal to do justice to arguments 
which are both complex and subtle, 
and a part of whose significance must 
be lost by further compression, or even 
of a transit to a less beautiful phrase- 
ology. Renan, in a whimsical mood, 
said that there were some truths so 
subtle that they could only be expressed 
in opera, and there is no doubt that 
there are many metaphysical and 
ethical truths a part of whose meaning 
leaks out by the way unless they are 
conveyed from one human being to an- 
other in a beautiful vehicle. Therefore, 
we shall attempt no summary of Mr. 
Santayana’s way of life, but shall con- 
centrate our observations upon one 
point. One of Mr. Santayana’s conten- 
tions is that one of the chief instinctive 
functions of the spirit is that of expres- 
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sion, and he therefore naturally gives a 
high place in his theory of life to the 
arts. Art bewitches, ‘but to be be- 
witched is not to be saved.’ 


a 


Art in general is a rehearsal of rational living, 
and recasts in idea a world which we have no 
present means of recasting in reality. Yet this 
rehearsal reveals the glories of a possible per- 
formance better than do the miserable experi- 
ments until now executed on the reality. 


The art of the politician and social re- 
former would, in a less imperfect state, 
Mr. Santayana agrees with Socrates, be 
the highest form of art, for it would 
harmonize and idealize life — after all, 
the fullest form of that expression for 
which the soul is always striving. But, 
unfortunately, if life is fuller and more 
diversified and more solid than art, it is 
also more cumbersome and less ductile. 
Our strength is not sufficient to modify 
it. May we not, therefore, find ma- 
terial for the exercise and nourishment 
of our faculties in the arts of music, 


painting, architecture, and poetry? 


When we consider the present distracted state 
of government and religion, there is much relief 
in turning from them to almost any art, where 
what is good is altogether and finally good, and 
what is bad is at least not treacherous. When we 
consider further the senseless rivalries, the 
vanities, the ignominy that reign in the ‘practi- 
cal’ world, how doubly blessed it becomes to 
find a sphere where limitation is an excellence, 
where diversity is a beauty, and where every 
man’s ambition is consistent with every other 
man’s and"even favorable to it! It is indeed so 
in art, for we must not import into its blameless 
labors the bickerings and jealousies of criticism. 
Critics quarrel with other critics, and that is a 
part of philosophy. With an artist no sane man 
quarrels, any more than with the color of a 
child’s eyes. As nature, being full of seeds, rises 
into all sorts of crystallizations, each having its 
own ideal and potential life, each a nucleus of 
order and a habitation for the absolute self, so 
art, though in a medium poorer than pregnant 
matter, and incapable of intrinsic life, generates 
a semblance of all conceivable things. What 
nature does with existence, art does with appear- 
ance, and while the achievement leaves us, un- 
happily, much where we were before in all our 
efficacious relations, it entirely renews our vision 
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and breeds a fresh world in fancy, where all 
form has the same inner justification that all life 
has in the real world. . . . Art supplies con- 
stantly to contemplation what nature seldom 
affords in concrete experience — the union of 
life and peace. 


- a 
In passing, can an achievement which 


‘renews our vision’ be held to ‘leave us 
much where we were’ in practical 
matters? 

But Mr. Santayana is far from taking 
the line that we may be justified in 
seeking refuge in art if our absorption 
be to the hurt of our neighbors — and 
the passages we have quoted are fol- 
lowed by another little essay, ‘The 
Place of Art in Moral Economy.’ In 
this fragment we find a very good ex- 
ample of the sort of humor with which 
the book is suffused: 


~ Aesthetic and other interests are not separable 
units, to be compared externally. . . . A hostile 
influence is the most odious of things. ... A 
zealot might allow his neighbors to be damned in 
peace, did not a certain heretical odor emitted 
by them infect the sanctuary and disturb his own 
dogmaticcalm. Inthesame way practical people 
might leave the artist alone in his oasis and 
even grant him a pittance on which to live, as 
they feed the animals in a zoological garden, did 
he not intrude into their inmost conclave and 
vitiate the abstract cogency of their designs. 
It is not so much art in its own field that men of 
science look askance upon, as the love of glitter 
and rhetoric and false finality trespassing upon 
scientific ground. . . . Art being a part of life, 
the criticism of art is a part of morals. 


What is the influence of art on life? 
That is what the ethical philosopher 
must ask himself. As we have said, 
Mr. Santayana holds a very strong 
opinion on the value of art. It is a re- 
hearsal and it is an inspiration. His 
analysis of its different forms — music, 
sculpture, literature — is very interest- 
ing. Music he holds to be the most 
abstract of the arts: 


Music is essentially useless, as life is; but both 
lend utility to their conditions. That the way in 
which idle sounds run together should matter so 
much is a mystery of the same order as the 


















spirit’s concern to keep a particular body alive, 
or to propagate its life. Such an interest is, from 
an absolute point of view, wholly gratuitous, 
and so long as the natural basis and expressive 
function of spirit are not perceived, this mystery 
is baffling. In truth the order of values inverts 
that of causes; and experience, in which all 
values lie, is an ideal resultant, itself ineffectual, 
of the potencies it can conceive. Delight in 
music is liberal, it makes useful the organs and 
processes that subserve it. We happen to 


breathe, and on that account are interested in/ 


breathing; and it is no greater marvel that, 
happening to be subject to intricate musical 
sensations, we should be in earnest about these 
too. The human ear discriminates sounds with 
ease; what it hears is so diversified that its ele- 
ments can be massed without being confused, or 
can form a sequence having a character of its 
own, to be appreciated and remembered; but 


what gives music its superior emotional power | 


is its rhythmic advance. Time is a medium 
which appeals more than space to emotion. 
Since life is itself a flux, and thought an opera- 
tion, there is naturally something immediate 
and breathless about whatever flows and ex- 
pands. The visible world offers itself to our 
regard with a certain lazy indifference. ‘Peruse 
me,’ it seems to say, ‘if you will. Iam here; and 


A visitor to London in August, 
1820, must have remarked an unusual 
animation in the life of that city. The 
season was over, but very few people 
seemed to have gone. The theatres 
were still running, well after their usual 
time, Mr. Kean announcing, for August 
19, his last performance of the charac- 
ter of Othello before his ‘positive de- 
parture’ for America. Wherever one 
went, in London or about, there were 
soldiers quartered or on guard. It was 
said, with some excitement, that a gun- 
boat could be seen lying off in the 
Thames; and there, sure enough, it was, 
facing Cotton Garden, while a certain 
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even if you pass me by row and later find it to 
your advantage to resurvey me, I may still be 
here.’ The world of sound speaks a more urgent 
language. It insinuates itself into our very sub- 
stance, and it is not so much the music that 
moves us as we that move with it. Its rhythms 
seize upon our bodily life, to accelerate or to 
deepen it; and we must either become inatten- 
tive altogether or remain enslaved. 


That is surely a true conception. Very 
much the same effect — as of some- 
thing ‘breathless and immediate — is 
experienced in the case of poetry. And 
it is from some poet, yet perhaps un- 
born, that Mr. Santayana hopes for the 
perfect expression of his theory of life 
—a theory which is based upon the 
sublimation of the natural passions 
and not their stoical repression or their 
epicurean indulgence. He would, above 
all things, have men pursue happiness. 
Those who read this book will agree 
that his doctrine is neither selfish nor 
ignoble. 














great lady passed through the streets 
to the tribunal of the Lords escorted by 
‘young men on horseback’ and cheer- 
ing crowds of ‘well-dressed persons’ 
whom the Courier called a ‘mob.’ 
We are in the month of the cele- 
brated Trial of Queen Caroline — the 
fourth act of a Royal drama, never, 
perhaps, in the very best style, which 
had swept all England into one gigantic 


chorus, and, by something, we must 
suppose, Corinthian in its proportions, 
had roused the least worldy of statists, 
first gentleman of London, modest- 
hearted Ch— L—b, to the chivalry of 


invective rhyme. 


He who had de- 
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clined six years before to triumph with 
his countrymen over Napoleon’s fall, 
because the man was great and in the 
dust, and persisted in liking men who 
‘frowned upon Trafalgar’—who in 
earlier days, in the very chaos and 
thunder of the new-born world, had 
found Burnet’s Own Times more sea- 
sonable and familiar than all that the 
Abbé Siéyes and his friends could 
write—this generous and homely free- 
thinker was for once with the majority. 
There was only one side for him, the 
side of the weak, and he was a ‘Queen’s 
man’ always. 

It will be readily understood that no 
other topic, at such a time, stood much 
chance. Even the opening of the Re- 
gent’s Canal, that ‘singular example of 
British industry and enterprise,’ and 
the prophecy, punctually fulfilled at 
daybreak on the twenty-third, of still 
another Continental revolution, failed 
to obtain that share of public notice 
which Portugal and the engineering in- 
terests had a right to expect: dividing 
it, indeed, with a number of other re- 
ports, as that ‘a disease resembling 
hydrophobia had been perceived in 
some parts of Bavaria, and had shown 
itself also among the calves of Pomer- 
ania.’ Only here and there a few idle 
people, neither of the great Vulgar nor 
of the small, lazily glancing at the cur- 
rent pages of the London Magazine and 
voting it otherwise a weak number, 
found time to ask themselves, and in 
the end to ask each other, the unusual 
question, ‘Who is Elia?’ It was a short 
article, or rather essay, of some four 
pages, describing in an assumed char- 
acter — for it was not to be supposed 
that the man had been a clerk — and 
yet it seemed not all invented — the 
life of a great house of business fallen 
into decay; with commemorations, 
quick and affectionate, of its inhabi- 
tants, a queer assemblage — odd fishes, 
a lay monastery — and yet perhaps to 


another eye they might have been dull 
enough — now chirruping, most of 
them, in the shades. The style of the 
piece was of an older fashion and yet 


new, somehow subtly inter-raveled,- 


with such felicities of phrase and pretty 
rhetorical modulations as seemed to 
smile back upon their maker — they 
were so dainty-fine, so happy to be 
born —a style now brief and plain, 
now running into little catches hanging 
loose, one would say, upon the score, 
yet somehow masterfully concerted, 
and knocking, it could not be denied, 
most strangely at the heart. 


Reader, in thy passage from the Bank — 
where thou hast been receiving thy half-yearly 
dividends (supposing thou art a lean annuitant 
like myself) — to the Flower Pot, to secure a 
place for Dalston, or Shacklewell, or some other 
thy suburban retreat northerly — dids’t thou 
never observe a melancholy looking, handsome, 
brick and stone edifice, to the left — where 
Threadneedlestreet abuts upon Bishopsgate? 
. . . This was once a house of trade. .. . 


Can it be wondered that the question 
was asked, or that at this distance of 
time, surveying events from our cen- 
tennial speculum or watch-tower, we 
pronounce this, on the whole, the 
question of the month? 

The answer was scarcely more easily 
to be guessed at from the man himself 
than from the essay, though he was in 
London at the time (his yearly holiday 
over), and living, in free commerce 
with his friends, where, in those years, 
he most loved to be, in the general noise 
and resort of ail London — ‘the indi- 
vidual spot I like best in all this great 
city — among the theatres and flower 
sellers of Covent Garden. Anyone in 
the habit of traversing this region, says 
a minor poet and familiar of the time, 
by merely extending his walk a few 
yards into Russell Street 


might have noted a small spare man, clothed in 
black, who went out every morning and returned 
every afternoon, as regularly as the hands of the 
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clock moved toward certain hours. You could 
not mistake him. He was somewhat stiff in 
manner, and almost clerical in his dress; which 
indicated much wear. He had a long, melancholy 
face, with keen, penetrating eyes; and he walked 
with a short, resolute step City-wards. He 
looked no one in the face for more than a mo- 
ment, yet contrived to see everything as he went 
on. No one who ever studied the human feature 
could pass by without recollecting his counte- 
nance; it was full of sensibility, and it came upon 
you like a new thought, which you could not 
help dwelling upon afterwards; it gave rise to 
meditation and did you good. This small half- 
clerical man was — Charles Lamb. 


So Elia, in his day-hours, looked and 
moved. He was in the first novelty of 
the character; a man of forty-five, with 
his golden years unexpectedly opening 
upon him; heavily tried in what are 
called the sorrows of the world, but with 
a gift for consolations; his chief friend 
and lifelong companion an elder and 
ailing sister only less lovable than him- 
self; enduring the drudgery of the desk 
because bread, as he would say, was 
dear and publishers the devil (‘those 
fellows hate us’); with no great love for 
the society of what are called ‘good 
people,’ but choosing his companions, 
his intimados, for some individuality of 
character which they showed — ‘if 
they liked something, if they took snuff 
heartily, it was sufficient’: in short, a 
whole man, moving firmly in his orbit, 
devoted to his sister, his folios, his 
friends, and his puns, and living, upon 
principles rather practised than avowed, 
one of the bravest and on the whole 
one of the happiest lives in England. 
‘His enjoyments are so pure and 
hearty,’ a young lawyer noted in his 
diary of this year, ‘that it is an enjoy- 
ment to see him enjoy.’ 

Why he dressed as he did, in this 
Quakerish or Methodist habit, we shall 
perhaps never know; but as he adopted 
the custom early, it is conjectured that 
a distaste for change, or what he called 
uprooting, and a dislike of being mis- 
taken for a poet or one of the professed 
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literati, may have had something to do 
with it. It has even been suggested 
that there was a certain modesty and 
order in the matter, as of one who re- 
tains his rank. He was of humble birth, 
the son of a gentleman’s servant, but in 
a happy and sometimes lonely child- 
hood had learned the power of the 
emotions to annihilate all distance. 
‘The solitude of childhood,’ (he- is 
speaking now of Blakesware in Hert- 


fordshire) 


is not so much the mother of thought, as it is 
the feeder of love, and silence, and admiration. 
So strange a passion for the place possessed me 
. . . I was here as in a lonely temple. Snug fire- 
sides — the low-built roof — parlors ten feet by 
ten — frugal boards, and all the homeliness of 
home — these were the condition of my birth — 
the wholesome soil which I was planted in. Yet, 
without impeachment to their tenderest lessons, 
I am not sorry to have had glances of something 
beyond; and to have taken, if but a peep, in 
childhood, at the contrasting accidents of a great 
fortune. 

To have the feeling of gentility, it is not 
necessary to have been born gentle. 


This passion for places, and more es- 
pecially for the places where he had 
dreamed as a boy, continued with him 
through life; growing stronger, even as 
Time lengthened his perspective and 
what had been the Present entered, 
without quite passing, the hither and 
romantic limits of Decay, He was for- 
tunate in all his surroundings. The 
chance which elected that he should be 
born in the Temple, and should spend 
his school days in Christ’s Hospital, 
passing, as it were, from cloister to 
cloister, must rank with the imagina- 
tive solitudes of Blakesware among the 
ennobling provisions of his life. He 
grew up grave and gentle, and by the 
accident of ‘a spacious closet of good 
old English reading’ into which he was 
tumbled early, formed a taste and 
judgment which in their maturity (and 
that came early), acted, his friends 
would say, with the almost mechanical 
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certainty of instinct. Like his sister, 
he loved pictures, plays and books, and 
talk; collected in time the shabbiest 
library of first-rate books to be seen in 
London; learned to smoke and drink 
his glass; and at about the age of 
twenty-five, with one reckless gesture, 
took all London — its crowds, shops, 
theatres, and sins — to his heart. He 
needed only friends, and long before he 
was thirty had amassed as varied and 
interesting a collection as perhaps any 
man in England. The one great trag- 
edy of his life, of which it is almost cruel 
to say how much it taught him, 
touches a subject on which romantic 
poets, in their higher despairs, have 
loved to dwell. There was a curse on 
his family, of madness; not Mary only, 
but the whole family was tainted. 
Even of his robustious elder brother, 
John (or James Elia), Lamb wrote, 
after his mother’s death, that he 
‘feared for his mind.’ Lamb himself 
had been perhaps the first to zo, and in 
a letter to Coleridge, the first we have, 
displays already at twenty the same 
whimsically dressed but rooted courage 
in which he was to-face the world. 
After other matters — bills, Southey’s 
Epic, and a schoolfellow’s courtship — 


My life has been somewhat diversified of late. 
The six weeks that finished last: year and began 
this, your very humble servant spent very agree- 
ably in a madhouse, at Hoxton. I am got some- 
what rational now, and don’t bite any one. 


The fit appears never to have returned; 
but something of wildness in Lamb’s 
eye and in his wit still slumbered. 
There was a vein of recklessness in him 
not easily schooled, and a certain ‘ pain- 
ful sweetness’ in his smile —a smile 
‘seeming saved out of the fire’— 
which attested a memory and self- 
knowledge. Could he have forgotten, 
his sister’s almost yearly illness must 
have stamped the tragedy indelibly on 
his mind. His joy among his friends 
was the joy of a freed spirit escaping 
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from care, ‘as a bird that hath been 
limed.’ 

Of Lamb’s own writings other than 
Elia few are now read, though some 
are unequalled of their kind. They 
brought him some reputation, but 
more abuse; we are in the age of the re- 
viewers; and it is probable that when 
he collected his works in the year 1818 
he regarded his literary life as closed. 
He was then forty-three, and already 


‘sighing for the retirement which was to 


come seven years later—for ‘fine Izaac 
Walton mornings,’ in which he should 
stretch himself as careless as a beggar 
—‘walking, walking. . . dying walk- 
ing.” It was Hazlitt, we are told, who 
induced him to come forward and join 
the brilliant group who were making 
the new London Magazine an event in 
literature. He was teased into starting, 
and seems to have enjoyed from the 
outset the luxury of his mask. His first 
essay was soon followed by a second, 
his second by a third; and from that 
time, month after month, a steady 
series of the most exquisite sketches 
flowed from his pen, in a prose which 
for expressiveness can never be sur- 
passed in literature. He warmed and 
glowed in the dramatic haze; found 
himself ‘the hero of the London Maga- 
zine’; and all the readers of London 
clamorous for his name. In this strife 
a generous nature loves to be over- 
come. ‘How I like to be liked!’ he 
cried. He had had so much injustice 
done him in his own name, he said, 
that he ‘made it a rule of accepting as 
much over-measure to Elia as gentle- 
men think proper to bestow.’ 
Strangely enough, when the essays 
were collected in 1823, Elia hardly sold. 
There had been some hint of certain 
freedoms touching matters of faith, of 
an expressed and passionate uncer- 
tamty about the leaving of this green 
earth and ‘the sweet security of streets’ 
for an unknown hereafter. Some levity 
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also had been found where gravity 
should prevail; and the book was black- 
balled by the Quakers of Woodbridge. 
For whatever reason, the book was not 
again called for until 1835, when Lamb 
had been a year in his grave. The Last 
Essays, collected in 1833, went off no 
better. Only in America, preternatu- 
rally alive in these matters, the piratical 
issues of Philadelphia sold well. Lamb 
was gratified and for that reason, but 
no other, we may with less difficulty 
congratulate America on the annexa- 
tion of nearly all his books. His 
midnight darlings, his folios — huge 
armfuls — now rest in the noon-day 
repositories of the other side. 

It was the opinion of Swinburne that 
no good criticism of Lamb can ever be 
written because nobody can do justice 
to his work who does not love it too well 
to be capable of giving judgment. ‘No 
labor could be at once so delightful or 
so useless, so attractive or so vain, as 


the task of writing in praise of Lamb.’ 
It is true, and we confess it the more 
readily because the best interpreter of 
Elia must be always Lamb himself. 


There is one matter, however, 
neither of praise nor of blame on which 
we are conscious of some prevailing 
confusion, even among the students of 
Lamb. We refer to the opinion, based 
partly, it would seem, on his originality 
and partly on the unprofessional and 
almost private character of his work, 
that the writings of Charles Lamb 
‘form no integral part of the history of 
English literature’; that he is ‘not in 
the main current, hardly even in the 
side current of the great stream,’ but a 
kind of ‘tributary backwater’ like Sir 
Thomas Browne. The Essays of Elia, 
says Mr. Lucas, whom we are quoting, 
are ‘perhaps as easily dispensed with 
as any work of fancy and imagination 
in the language.’ 

With every respect for the great 
authority of Mr. Lucas in this matter, 


OF CHARLES LAMB 


we cannot pretend to understand this. 
We think it impossible that the best 
critic of his age, living, however pri- 
vately and unprofessionally, in the 
very whispering place of movements; 
from whose casual observations neither 
Coleridge nor Hazlitt, the official inter- 
preters of the period, disdained to bor- 
row texts; the chosen gossip and coun- 
sellor, when they most needed counsel, 
of the Romantics of the Lakes; and one 
of the first leaders in that rejuvenation 
of Shakespearian and Jacobean study 
for which his age is still remembered 
and which is working still, not merely 
in the text books, but in the latest 
verses of the latest of our poets — we 
cannot think it possible that such a 
figure could be dispensed with from 
our histories of literature. 

We believe, on the contrary, that if 
Lamb were so dismissed his existence 
could be inferred; that even if he were 
removed it would be necessary to in- 
vent him. .Too much has been made of 
the idiosyncrasies of Lamb’s work, and 
too little of what is normally excellent 
in it. There is much in Lamb, even in 
the language and style of the Essays of 
Elia, which bears the stamp of its time. 
Elia is not all fantastic. It was not of 
his Essays, as Mr. Lucas seems to im- 
ply, that he declared his determination 
to cut the age and write ‘for Antiquity.’ 
When he wishes to do so, he writes like 
a man of his time. There are many 
passages in Elia, and even whole pages, 
written in the very idiom of the prose 
of his day (so, of course, as ‘with a dif- 
ference’), which Hazlitt might con- 
ceivably have written in his best mo- 
ments, writing without a glance at old 
Burton, simply as well as he could — 
Hazlitt, that Lamb in circumbendibus, 
who kept the highway of letters in his 
time and was the direct and acknowl- 
edged descendant of Goldsmith, Addi- 
son, and Steele. To love Elia it is not 
necessary to make him queer. 





[The Manchester Guardian] 
COMMERCE AND AVIATION 


BY SYDNEY CAMM 


Waite the importance of aviation 
from the viewpoint of national safety 
is now generally realized, the possibili- 
ties of its application to the needs of 
industry have so far received but tardy 
recognition from the business commu- 
nity, this being partly due to a natural 
reluctance on the part of the potential 
user from embarking on a form of trans- 
port in which there is an element of un- 
reliability, and partly to the fact that 
its advantages over other methods of 
transport are offset by the greatly in- 
creased cost. Some doubt also exists as 
to the particular direction in which 
aviation will prove of the greatest com- 
mercial utility. Taking the latter point 
first, the possible spheres of usefulness 
may be summarized under the head- 
ings of (1) mail transport, forming in 
effect an express letter service; (2) the 
carriage of urgently consigned light 
goods; and (3) the carriage of passen- 
gers over long distances. Now, in this 
country the methods of intercommuni- 
cation are relatively well developed, 
and it would therefore appear that com- 
mercial aviation would meet with 
more certain success in those countries 
where means of communication are 
badly developed, or where territorial 
considerations render ordinary meth- 
ods of transport slow and difficult. 

While there is much to support this 
view, particularly with regard to the 
transport of goods and passengers, 
there is in this country an immediate 
future for the aeroplane as a mail 
carrier, not only in supplementing 
existing arrangements, but over dis- 
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tances such as from London to Paris, 
etc., in actually competing with them. 
It is primarily as a mail carrier that the 
aeroplane becomes of direct impor- 
tance to the business man, although 
there are already indications that cer- 
tain developments of the near future 
will greatly increase its value as a goods 
and passenger carrier. As an instance 
of the value of the aerial mail services 
which have been in operation for some 
considerable time between London and 
Paris, one can take the case of Man- 
chester merchants trading with the 
Near and Far East, noted recently in 
Aeronautics, where it appears that ap- 
plication had been made for the resto- 
ration ofa late-fee postage on Thursday 
to catch the Indian mail, this enabling 
them to post at the station up to 4.30 
in the afternoon. It was pointed out 
by the Post Office that the London- 
Paris air service made possible the 
posting of letters for the Indian mail 
up to 10 p.m., this also applying to all 
countries served by the Indian mail. 
It is also worthy of note that letters 
leaving Manchester by air mail are de- 
livered in Paris on the following day, 
whereas those sent by the ordinary 
service would not be delivered till the 
second morning. 

Turning to the question of reliability 
it is obvious that the success of any 
commercial air service, especially when 
employed on mail transport, is com- 
pletely dependent on its attainment to 
the maximum extent. Now, although 
the air mail services in daily operation 
between London and Paris and Folke- 
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stone to Cologne have amply proved 
that tkere is no great deficiency in the 
aeroplane on the score of reliability, it 
mzy be worth while to detail the vari- 
ous main factors which constitute pos- 
sible obstacles to reliable operation, 
these being (1) bad weather conditions, 
(2) defects in the structure of the ma- 
chine, and (3) lack of proper ground 
organization. To bad weather condi- 
tions may be attributed the greater 
proportion of mishaps to aircraft, 
mainly through thick mists or clouds 
necessitating forced landings over un- 
suitable ground, and, in the case of 
services already inaugurated, the pre- 
vention or interruption of flights ac- 
cording to schedule is invariably due 
to this cause. 

Bad weather, then, is undoubtedly 
the chief obstacle to regularity of serv- 
ice, but there is every promise that 
various investigations now in progress 
will render this disability an almost 
negligible quantity. The most impor- 
tant of these is undoubtedly the direc- 
tional wireless tests carried out by the 
Marconi organization, by which it is 
possible for the pilot or navigator of 
the commercial aeroplane to locate his 
exact position at any time. The suc- 
cessful application of this mechanism 
will remove the greatest bar to all 
weather flying — that of loss of direc- 
tion through flying in clouds, fog, or 
haze. This system involves the use of a 
wireless telephone set, carried on board 
the machine, and wireless stations 
along or within a reasonable distance 
of the route traveled. Further, it will 
be possible to establish communication 
with the ground at any period of the 
flight. The possibilities of the wireless 
telephone have been realized for a con- 
siderable time; indeed, as long ago as 
September, 1911, tests were carried out 
by the late B. C. Hucks on a Black- 
burn monoplane with the. Grindell 
Matthews wireless telephone set. 


Another important source of im- 
provement from the reliability stand- 
point is concerned with the supply of ac- 
curate meteorological information, not 
only in the nature of weather reports, 
but also with regard to the behavior 
of the winds at various altitudes. 
This latter point is of the greatest 
importance, inasmuch as, given reli- 
able data, it will be possible to prede- 
termine the most suitable height for 
flight under certain weather conditions. 
This knowledge is also of enormous 
value in that the disadvantage of a 
direct head wind may be partly 
avoided. These and other concurrent 
problems are being investigated by the 
Meteorological Service of the Civil 
Aviation Department. 

Although the second item affecting 
the reliability of the aeroplane, that of 
structural defects, is not responsible to 
anything like the same extent as that of 
bad weather, this being amply proved 
by the results to date of the present 
commercial air services, it must be ad- 
mitted that mishaps are occasionally 
due to this cause. In the great ma- 
jority of these cases the breakdown is 
the result of some trivial defect in the 
fuel or oil system. Actual cases of 
failure of any part of the structure of 
the aeroplane or its power plant are 
very rare, and this fact is mainly at- 
tributable to the great advance made 
during the war period in the knowledge 
of the strain which can be induced in 
the machine during flight, so that it is 
now possible to design the members of 
the structure to withstand almost any 
load under ordinary conditions. The 
possibility of engine failure is partly a 
legacy of war conditions, in which low 
weight per brake horse power was an 
important essential, this entailing the 
designing of all working parts to very 
fine limits, but, even so, modern Eng- 
lish aero-engines, given proper care and 
maintenance, leave very little to be de- 
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sired in this respect. This point intro- 
duces the question of adequate ground 
organization, which includes not only 
proper facilities for inspection and over- 
haul of machine and power plant, but 
also, at terminal aerodromes, the pro- 
vision for handling the load, whether 
mails or goods, without delay. Experi- 
ence has already shown that the time 
saved by the air journey can be dissi- 
pated by deficiencies in this direction. 
Thorough ground organization is there- 
fore an essential of any commercial air 
service, and incidentally one may em- 
phasize the point that the lack of this 
was responsible for a good proportion 
of the failures in the recent London- 
Australia and Cairo-Cape flights. 
Under present conditions aerial 
transport is relatively costly, so that 
its use becomes limited to forms of 
traffic in which the time saved on the 
journey justifies the increased cost. It 
is therefore obvious that for the com- 
merical aeroplane to make a wider ap- 
peal to the business community an im- 
mediate decrease in cost is essential. 
Before dealing with possibilities in this 
direction a brief survey of the main 
items which contribute to the total cost 
of a commercial air service is necessary. 
These are: the initial cost of the ma- 
chines used, the allowance for depre- 
ciation, and the actual costs of opera- 
tion. The initial cost of almost any 


type of aeroplane is determined by the . 


cost of the power plant, which is 
roughly about 50 per cent of the total, 
and it has long been recognized that 
for any serious reduction in initial cost 
to be made it will be necessary to pro- 
duce cheaper engines, not only from 
the initial-cost viewpoint, but also in 
the matter of low fuel consumption. 

It is obvious that an engine with a 
high fuel consumption, although man- 
ufactured at a low figure, will tend to 
increase running costs, possibly to an 
extent which would more than counter- 
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balance the initial saving. Reduction 
in engine cost must therefore be made 
in conjunction with, as far as possible, | 
a lowered fuel consumption; indeed, 
improvement in the latter direction 
alone would effect a considerable re- 
duction in the cost per ton mile of a 
commercial air service. With regard to 
the aeroplane structure, there is a pos- 
sibility of cost reduction by the em- 
ployment of more simplified methods 
of construction, but the most impor- 
tant improvement to be looked for in 
this connection is undoubtedly the at- 
tainment of greater durability, a matter 
which vitally affects the allowances for 
depreciation. In the construction of 
commercial machines now proceeding 
the factor of durability is being con- 
sidered as a fundamental feature of de- 
sign. The factor of durability also has 
a direct bearing on running costs in 
that the periods necessary for overhaul 
and replacements may be rendered less 
frequent. However, while these lines 
of development are all conducive to a 
reduction in the present cost of opera- 
tion, of more immediate importance is 
the necessity of ensuring that the full 
load capacity of the machine is always 
utilized. This demands public support, 
and there is evidence that as the possi- 
bilities of aerial transport become more 
apparent this will be forthcoming. 

So far one has only considered the 
commercial possibilities of the aero- 
plane, simply because for the imme- 
diate present it is capable of being 
more easily applied to an aerial trans- 
port service. In the first place the ini- 
tial cost of the aeroplane is very small 
compared to that of the airship; the 
same is also true of running costs. 
Secondly, the speed of the airship 1s 
very little greater than that of an ¢X- 
press train, which at once negatives 
the essential advantage of aircraft 
transport, at least in this country- In 
point of fact the two types of aircraft 
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cannot be said to be in competition, 
each having widely different spheres of 
use‘ulness, the aeroplane being capable 
of carrying small loads at great speed 
over moderate distances, whereas the 
airship, with its much greater load ca- 
pacity and extended radius of action, is 
capable of transoceanic and transcon- 
tinental flights, and commercial serv- 
ices on these lines are certainly not 
possible of immediate development. 
At the same time, the airship possesses 
the fundamental advantage that a 
breakdown of the power plant does not 
involve an immediate forced landing, 
and it is also possible to effect repairs 
without landing. Present indications 
tend to show that the application of the 
airship to aerial transport will be in the 
direction of passenger-carrying over 
extended distances. 

It has been shown that the aeroplane 
of to-day, given the proper organiza- 
tion, is already capable of considerably 
facilitating the transport of mails and 
urgently consigned light goods, and, 
further, that the disabilities of aerial 
transport are by no means permanent 
or insurmountable. As_ previously 
mentioned, a good deal of misconcep- 
tion exists as to the direction in which 
aerial transport can be of immediate 
assistance to the business community, 
and it is therefore necessary to em- 
phasize the point that, with the aero- 
plane in its present stage of progress, 
the carriage of mails and possibly light 
goods, such ascommercial samples, etc., 
is the most useful line of development. 


There are already a number of cases in 
which business organizations are util- 
izing the aeroplane as a solution of 
present transport difficulties; in one 
case goods are being transported from 
Leeds to Holland. This case has been 
the subject of questions in Parliament 
as to the possibility of a direct air 
route from Leeds to Holland, as at 
present it is necessary for all commer- 
cial aircraft to land at the government 
air station at Lympne, this involving 
on the Leeds-Holland route some con- 
siderable delay. The reply given indi- 
cated that the arrangement of this 
route would involve little difficulty, 
and was, in fact, dependent upon the 
magnitude of the demand for its use. 

In the matter of cost, the present 
charge of 2s, 6d. per ounce for letters 
carried between London and Paris can- 
not be taken as a reliable basis for the 
inauguration of other services, as it is 
certain that, given a sufficient load per 
journey, letters can be carried under 
present conditions for.6d. an ounce. 
Until the demand for aerial mail-carry- 
ing is sufficient to ensure paying loads, 
it is apparent that some system of gov- 
ernment subsidy, now under considera- 
tion, is essential for its successful 
development. 

In the foregoing consideration of 
commercial aviation possibilities it 
must be understood that one has by no 
means exhausted the uses of aerial 
transport, the viewpoint taken being 
concerned only with the question of its 
direct application in this country. 








[Westminster Gazette] 
SLIPT AWAY 


BY J. B. 


Just as she left it all, it stands — 
The flowers, the font, the mermaid’s 
hair, 
The stone that comforted her hands, 
The little playthings — all are there; 


Her hedgehog’s coat, her Saint, her 
fawn, 
The tools she handled day by day; 
Her chair, her clogs, her porch, her 
lawn, 
Only her self hath slipt away. 


O sparrows, listening for her tread, 
Vainly to-day ye twitter round: 
The friend who flung white crumbs of 
bread 
Is lying deep beneath the ground. 


And yet— who knows?— she often 
said, 
“When least you think, I shall be 
near’: 
Grasses may wave above her head, 
Yet her sweet Self be hovering here. 


[Westminster Gazette} 
AN ANSWER 


BY ONE WHO KNEW 


She, whose soul hath slipped away, 
Hath no longer tongue to tell: 

If she had, what she would say 
Let me say that knew her well. 


All the things she left behind 
In the silence, one by one, 
Whisper softly: ‘Do not mind! 

I am here, Beloved Son! 


‘Here surrounded as I lay 
By the things I- owed to thee: 
Knowing there must come a day 
I should not be here to see: 


Into each I breathed a spell 
Bidding it record for me 
Recollection, as the shell 
Holds the murmur of the sea.’ 
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A VIGNETTE 
BY E. BETHELL 


Earth is a garden circled with a wall, 

A garden dark with dreaming flowers 
and fruit, 

A pleasance musical with song and 
bruit 

Of winds that ever there make festival. 

— silvery leaves the blue bare 

a 

Of holy heaven. On the pomegranate 
shoot 

Speckled and brown birds cry and trill 
and flute, 

Until the frore stars waken and shad- 
ows fall. 

Draw nigh the wall, thou scarred, em- 
battled man, 

Set on thy brow the carcanet of faith, 

And thou shalt hear this solemn chant 
without, 

‘King of all burning thought and bar- 
rowed death, 

Lord of the pathlessand pavilioned plan 

O Life, we hymn thee ever, thy devout. 


TO ONE NEWBORN 
BY RICHARD CHURCH 


When consciousness shall kindle those 
young eyes 

And fix their casual, evasive glance 

Into the penetrating stare of trance, 

Wonder, and glory of newborn surprise, 

Who shall be first to fill your heart with 
lies? 

And who shall guide you on the roads 
of chance, 

The established paths by which we all 
advance, 

Each to our separate hell or paradise? 


Shall I, who in the chain of time’s 


events 
Am but a link that binds you to the 


whole, 
Seek to assume the Forger’s power, and 


sa 
“Here hall the chain withhold your 
groping sense,’ 
Although the inner freedom of your soul 
Tells you that truth lies in your chosen 
way? 








